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At any bookstore, or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue ! New York City 


YOUR Conference 


life, if we may 
assume you are 
attending the Na- 
TIONAL CONFER- 


ENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work which meets 
in Montreal from 
9 to 15 June—your Conference life begins, most 
appropriately, at the Sun Life Assurance Building. 
Here you will be registered, receive your program, 
and any special information you may need. 


The Sun is a rather important factor in life on 
this planet, and Consultation Center in the Sun Life 
Building, overlooking Dominion Square, will prove 
an important factor in your enjoyment of the Confer- 
ence. Throughout Conference week— 


Consultations can be arranged on this floor. 
National Agencies will have consultation booths 
here, with consultants to advise you on whatever 
problems you may have in their specialized fields. 


Displays interpreting the work of many organ- 
izations will be assembled in Consultation Center. 
Here is your opportunity to learn painlessly what 
social work is doing in its many special branches. 
Here is your chance to discover the latest develop- 
ments in any field of particular interest to you. 


Among the Organizations 


which will be represented fessional Social Work 


American Association of Schools of Pro- 


ife Begins at— 


Literature. An innovation at this Conference 
will be a special social work literature center on 
Consultation floor. The book and magazine pub- 
lishers in the social field will assemble for your com- 
fortable examination all the outstanding books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals of social work. Many of 
these may be purchased at the Conference at reduced 
prices. 


Special Features are now being arranged. Since 
they are to be disclosed only at the Conference, we 
will not even guess whether they will include movies, 
puppet shows, talks with leaders in social work, in- 
formal Get Acquainted days. There will be new 
things under the Sun—or at least under the Sun Life 
Building roof. 


The Date Palm will setve once 
again the needs of lost and strayed friends. 
Appointments may be made and personal 
conferences conducted in the convenient 


Date Palm corner. 


This Guide to Consultation Center is presented 
in the hope that it may make the special services it 
describes more generally useful, and your Conference 
week more pleasant. 


Family Welfare Association of America 
Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau 
National Board, Y. W. C. A. 


at Consultation Center: 


American Association of Visiting Teachers 

American Birth Control League 

American Legion, National Child Welfare 
Division 

American National Red Cross 
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American Social Hygiene Association 

Child Welfare League of America 

Church Council of Social Work, Federal 
Council of Churches 

Columbia University Press 

Cooperative Exhibit of the University Presses 

Episcopal Social Work Conference 
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National Recreation Association 

National Society for the Prevention of 
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National Urban League 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE in this country is modern. 
It leads the world. Yet there is an old-fashioned 
simplicity about the Bell System. This applies 
to capital structure and financial methods as 
well as to the nation-wide plan of decentralized 


operation under centralized control. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has only one class of stock and that 
stock is not watered. 

It has 675,000 stockholders living in every 
corner of the land. Their average holding is 
twenty-eight shares. No individual or organiza- 


Bek ee 


TELE P HOON E 


tion owns as much as one per cent of the stock. 
There are no secret reserves or hidden assets. 

This structure is not of recent origin, but 
dates back many years to the early days of the 
telephone. It has lived on because it is right 
and in the best interest of the public. It has 
been fundamental in making the Bell System 
a distinctive American business. — 


Research for the Bell System is carried on by Bell Lab- 
oratories. Manufacturing, purchasing, distributing by 
Western Electric. Both help in giving the country good, 


economical telephone service. 
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HE Gis MOF li, 


HE President has called Morris LLEWELLYN CooKE to head the 

$350 million rural electrification program of the new work relief 

set-up. But here his call for action, and action now in the next 
twenty years, if we are to save the American continent from disinte- 
gration, is based on his experience as chairman of the Mississippi 
Valley Committee (later the Water Planning Committee of the Na- 
tional Resources Board.) His article (page 277) uses in part illustra- 
tions and data he prepared for a paper delivered before the annual 
meeting of the American Water Works Association in May. 


W UH strikes in prospect again this summer, Dr. SAMUEL A. 

SANDLER runs up a danger signal at a too frequent police contri- 
bution to industrial peace (page 283.) He is a practicing physician, 
specializing in nervous and mental diseases, chief of the Neurologic 
Clinic at the Jersey City Medical Center and adjunct physician of the 
Neurologic Institute of New York. 


WE turned not to a social worker but to a newspaperman to size 
up the work of the New York press in handling the aldermanic 
inquiry into relief (page 284.) ARTHUR D. HowbEN SMITH brought 
to the commission long-time experience as reporter and in the city 
room, as special writer and war correspondent for the New York Eve- 
ning Post, and Washington correspondent for the New York Globe. 
His research work has been in history and biography—The Real 
'Colonel House, Commodore Vanderbilt, John Jacob Astor. 


Qe thanks to the Parks Department of New York City for the 
work and unemployment portraits by Lewis W. HINE (page 
289.) In these days much is said about the “candid camera.” Mr. 
Hine’s has candor—but also insight. It catches the whole man. 


OTH the difficulties and advantages confronted by the federal 

administration in transferring the unemployed from relief rolls to 
public-works jobs are disclosed on page 293 by EWAN CLAGUE, who 
served last year on the Committee on Government Statistics and Infor- 
mation Services, and has resumed his post as director of research at 
the Pennsylvania School of Social Work, and Saya S. SCHWARTZ, ad- 
ministrative assistant in research and statistics for the Philadelphia 
County Relief Board. 


[x addition to the portrait heads reproduced (on pages 296, 297) 
REUBEN NAKIAN has made studies of the President, Cordell Hull, 
secretary of state, and Edward F. McGrady, assistant secretary of 
labor. The art critic, Henry McBride, points out how fitting it is 
that Mr. Nakian, like the men he portrays, “is of the new school... 
for accents in interpretation should never be mixed.” 


WE are fortunate to announce the appointment to our group of 
contributing editors of GusTAv STOLPER, who was the pre-Nazi 
editor of the Deutscher Volkswirt. Since February his series Your 
United States (page 298) has been a regular feature of Survey 
Graphic. 


HE clash over the Ross-Loos Clinic in Los Angeles, the outstanding 

American experiment in voluntary group medicine, is the theme of 
the third of a series of first-hand appraisals by Mary Ross, associate 
editor (page 300.) In the March Graphic she assayed the system of 
instalment payment offered in Detroit by the Wayne County Medical 
Society; in the May Graphic she dealt with California’s current drive 
for compulsory health insurance. (Parenthetically, coincidence only 
and not kinship brings together the “Ross” in the name of the author 
and the name of the Group.) 


peor. NORMAN E. HIMES requests that we correct a copyist’s 
error in his article, The Vital Revolution (April Survey Graphic) 
by adding the italicized prefix to his reference to the study by Dr. 
Regine K. Stix showing that “pregnancies were reduced by three 
fourths when pre-clinical methods were used.” 


[east month’s Survey Graphic was widely quoted by the newspapers: 
Southern editors were interested in The Tenant Farmer Turns by 
Cecil Holland; the St. Paul Pioneer-Press commented editorially on 
Ernst Kahn’s Ten Million Homes; in New York City The Sun and 
the World-Telegram carried stories on The Price of Poor Teaching 
by William C. Bagley, and The Sun an editorial on Russell H. 
Kurtz's article, Relief and the American Temperament. As this issue 
goes to press clippings on Mary Ross’s story of health insurance in 
California are coming in. Both Mr. Holland’s article and Professor 
Bagley’s were among the ten outstanding magazine articles of the 
month selected by a council of librarians for the Franklin Square 
Subscription Agency. 
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EROSION CONTROL BY CONTOUR PLOWING 


The fertility of our soil ‘need not go the 
way of the valley of the Nile, the valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, where sands have 
drifted into old irrigation ditches and the 
sites of opulent gardens, or the stripped 
valleys of China. We have knowledge that the 
older civilizations lacked,”’ points out the 
Report of the Mississippi Valley Committee 
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BY MORRIS LLEWELLYN COOKE 


WENTY years is not a long time to build up new 

techniques, to recruit a fighting personnel, to change 

the attitudes of millions of people. And yet about 
twenty years are all we have to win out decisively against 
the insidious enemy—soil erosion—which is sapping our 
national vitality. Just as with bodily diseases such as cancer 
and tuberculosis which can be cured only in the early 
stages, so it is with soils built up through the ages. Once 
ravished beyond a certain point they are incapable of resto- 
ration except by nature’s slow processes, which are meas- 
ured not in tens but in thousands of years. Leaving out all 
“ifs, ands and buts,” running the risk of being precise in 
an area where precision may have no place, I believe that 
at our present rate of soil erosion this country of ours has 
left to it less than a century of virile national existence. If 
that is reasonably accurate—and a mass of expert opinion 
supports it—the incurable stage of this wasting disease is 
not far off. We have two decades at the most in which to 
plan our campaign, work out our methods, gather our 
forces and give new viewpoints to the countless people who 
hold that ownership of the land carries with it the right to 
mistreat and even to destroy the land, whatever the effect 
on the total national estate. 

The drama of the western dust storms is helping make 
all of us erosion-conscious. The press has made vivid to all 
parts of the country the tragedy of the choking brown 
clouds of drifting topsoil, the dirt lodged against buildings, 
sifting through cracks to ruin household furnishings, bury- 
ing gardens and fields, spreading “dust pneumonia,” par- 
ticularly among the very young and the aged. We are 
stirred by stories of communities grimly trying to “see it 
through,” and by the pitiful wandering of families which, 
having lost everything, are moving east or west by car or 
by wagon. But per- 
haps nothing has 
made wind erosion so 
real to Americans 
east of the Mississippi 
as the yellowish 
clouds that have 
swung over seaboard 
cities, and drifted out 
to the Atlantic, leav- 


Only twenty years—then the disease of soil erosion, already 
blighting a billion of our good acres, will be beyond cure. 
The chairman of the Mississippi Valley Committee here shows 
the sort of plans and effort we must make to win out against 
this destroyer of our ‘“‘virile national existence.’’ Unrelated 
projects will not serve: ‘‘land, water and people go together” 


ing the smell and the gritty taste of prairie dirt. The west- 
ern dust storms are the swift, dramatic result of our reckless 
land policies which permitted speculators to tear off the 
age-old sod covering from millions of acres, in order to 
profit by war prices for grain. And eye witnesses tell me 
red ribbons were tied on the plows which began this devas- 
tation. 


UCH advances in farm machinery as tractors and the 
“combine” harvesters made possible large-scale opera- 
tion-of lands which had never been cultivated. With the 
first dry years of the present phase of the moisture cycle, 
the good topsoil and then the sterile sub-soil have been 
blown out of the fields. The dust storms of last year and 
this are not “acts of God,” but of the American people. 
A trained observer writes, in a confidential report, 


I do not feel that all the distress in these [Oklahoma] coun- 
ties is due to the present drought. . . . The farmer has continued 
to break out sod-land thereby increasing his acreage which in 
turn increases soil erosion due to the wind velocity of this 
district. Reduction of grass lands means that rainfall is not so 
apt to be absorbed as it falls, but is much more apt to run off, 
thereby causing water erosion of the soil and lessening soil 
moisture. 


A second report from the same region states: 


Due to excessive fallowing and reworking of the land to re- 
place seed lost by the drought, the land in the greater portion 
of these areas is badly wind-blown, the topsoil stacked in large 
dunes in the fields and in drifts along all the fences. The very 
fine silt scattered over the fields by the wind is impenetrable 
to water, so that even heavy rains are almost completely run- 
ning off into roads and ditches. There is little or no penetration. 
Examining places where heavy rains had fallen on the drifted 
soil, not more than,one quarter to one inch penetration was 
observed. . . . Coupling 
low rainfall with this 
silt covering, little or 
no moisture is re- 
tained by the land. We 
think that even this 
[year’s] low rainfall 
may not be a deficien- 
cy ...if proper agricul- 
tural methods were ap- 
plied to utilize it. 
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But the wind-erosion of the West is only one phase of 
the nation’s erosion problem. And though the word erosion 
is only beginning to find its way into our common vocabu- 
lary, the problem itself is by no means a new one. As a 
nation we have been as reckless with water as with soil. 
And though the farmers of some sections see more water 
as their only salvation, in other sections farmers are mourn- 
ing over once-productive fields cut to pieces by gullies, their 
fertility planed away by waste water from deforested slopes 
and flooded streams. 

In the recent report of the National Resources Board and 
the Mississippi Valley Committee, the whole tragic story 
of our misuse of land and water is told from many angles 
and in painstaking detail. (See Survey Graphic for Feb- 
ruary 1935.) In connection with those reports, the Soil Ero- 
sion Service made a “reconnaissance erosion survey” of the 
entire country. In a March hearing before a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Public Lands, Hugh H. Ben- 
nett, director of the Service, summarized the findings of 
that survey, which covered a billion and a half acres, exclu- 
sive of “mountainous, rough and scablands:” “Evidence of 
accelerated or man-induced erosion in one form or another 
was found, either in frequent occurrence or as a prevailing 
characteristic within a total area . . . comprising 1,001,721, 
308 acres. Not all of this erosion was serious. . . . However, 
serious erosion was found to be much more wide-spread 
than expected.” The survey revealed more than 50 million 
acres “essentially destroyed by wind or water erosion insofar 
as having further use for crop production,” over 105 million 
acres which have lost “practically all of the topsoil,” and an 
additional half billion acres in which “from one fourth to 
three fourths of the topsoil had been lost over more than 25 
percent of its extent.” Mr. Bennett added: “On an additional 
area of 201,633,979 of the 1,001,721,368 acres referred to 
above, erosion is getting under way. This is part of our 
remaining area of more valuable agricultural land that 
must be preserved at all costs.” The area destroyed by “man- 
induced erosion exceeds the total area of Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. It is the equivalent of 218,000 
farms of 160 acres each. Truly, as Mr. Bennett said on an- 
other occasion, “We have impoverished and destroyed our 
agricultural lands probably faster than any other nation or 
race, civilized or barbaric, in all the history of the world.” 

It cannot be too often emphasized that the problem is not 
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confined to the much-publicized dry-farming country «) 
the far West, but is indeed nation-wide. Particularly in th 
decades since 1900 we have pillaged our soils at a tempo 
which no other country ever dreamed. We have ruthless) | 
cut down and burned off our forests. Through improvider: 
grazing over vast areas the protective sod cover has bee} 
removed. In both moist and dry areas we have practise) 
modes of agriculture which invite disintegration of thy 
soil and a corresponding decline in fertility. We were nc 
driven by necessity into this debauch of our most priceles: 
national resource. No! our profligacy was the child of ay 
abundance which a whole world envied. ' 


IFTEEN years ago Arthur J. Mason was making hi) 
striking studies of soil loss in Southern Illinois, certain]; 
not a region commonly classed as an erosion area. He founc 
within a railroad right of way strips 60 feet wide and man 
miles long where the original prairie sod had never beer 
disturbed. For mile after mile he made his tests, measuring 
the depth of the topsoil both on the right of way and im) “ 
the adjoining fields. On the cultivated land which originally | ' 
(as the right of way disclosed) had had topsoil averaging 
seven inches in depth, four inches had been lost in 60 year® 
of farming. Within the sod-covered right of way the soi! 
remained intact. 

In a report of these studies, Mason commented, “To pre 
serve a good working depth, surface wastage should no’ 
exceed . . one inch in a thousand years.” And he added’ 
“The more soil we lose, the faster the remainder goes.’ 

In transmitting to Congress in January the reports of the 
National Resources Board and of the Mississippi Valley 
Committee, President Roosevelt pointed out: 

It is only within our generation that the development off 
science, leaping forward, has taught us where and how we 
violated nature’s immutable laws and where and how we can 
commence to repair such havoc as man has wrought. . . . For, 
the first time in our national history we have made an inventory 
of our national assets and the problems relating to them. For 
the first time we have drawn together the foresight of the vari- 


ous planning agencies of the federal government and suggested) 
a method and a policy for the future. 


In the reports of the National Resources Board, and of 
the MVC which served as a water-planning committee for 
the larger report, the details of the total erosion problem: 
are not only stated in text, chart and picture, but lines of 
action are laid out. Here is a first attempt in this | 
country at what I call “directive planning,” as distin- 
guished from administrative planning. Too many of | 
us apply to “planning” the concepts of city planning, 
and see it only in terms of blue prints for individual 
projects that will add to the physical equipment of the 
community—streets, parks, intercepting sewers, public 
buildings and so on. Planning has to live down the 
blueprint and break the barriers of cement and steel | 
within which it is imprisoned. In the sense in whickl 
I use the word, the sense in which planning is used_ 
in the report of the MVC, it is a dynamic, growing 
thing. One type of imagination and one set of tech-_ 
niques will turn out blueprints and schedule the work | 
to pave Jones Street, to build a city hall or to lay out | 
a city. But a different sort of imagination and tech- 
nique are needed to plan the wise use of the natural — 
resources of the nation, seeing long range as well as_ 
immediate gains, returns in social as well as purely _ 
material values. 
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The President has stated that “a sub- 
stantial portion of the 4-billion-dollar work 
relief fund will be spent for the objectives 
suggested in the National Resources Board 
report.” He added, 

It is my hope . . . that after the immediate 
crisis of unemployment begins to mend, we 
can afford to appropriate approximately 500 
million dollars each year for this purpose. 
Eventually this appropriation should replace 
all such appropriations given in the past with- 
out planning. 

Our recent experience with large-scale 
public works has shown the limitations of 
the local blueprint method of planning. 
Precious time and effort are wasted in 
getting ready to begin to commence. There 
are disappointments over the weeks and 
months necessary to settle land titles, se- 
cure materials, recruit competent super- isi 
vision, and therefore in the number of men Set 
actually put to work in the early stages of 
many of the projects. Without some sort 
of dynamic, integrated long-range plan, 
public works must inevitably be handled 
as isolated projects with execution uncer- 
tain. But if planning is lifted from a rigid, 
narrow frame and made a continuing, AO ree WEE RR 
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then there is opened up an almost unlim- 
ited field for the wise use of public funds l 
for safeguarding and developing the basic . TENTATIVE 20 YEAR PROGRAM 
resources of this country. Yes fi 

Public works will have a constantly in- $ eee see noe nc, alter, tals 
creasing importance in the social set-up 
that may be expected to follow the present 
period of political and economic experi- 
ment and change. If the right to work CHART Ill 
comes to be recognized to the point where 
society is willing to provide subsistence for 
the satisfaction of exigent wants for the 
unemployed, then self-interest, if nothing 
else, suggests that we provide opportunity 
for satisfaction of a new stratum of wants 
by work on’ publicly owned enterprises in ares FORESTS, MARGIN es "RECREATION ~ 
return for the wages to be paid out, wheth- ae eee 
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that “something for our money” so dear 
to the American heart. ai0s_To 
If public works—as shock-absorbers in aie 
periods of industrial slackness and as a ; waite 
ready and almost unlimited outlet for labor MULL 3 rano_1s puans _oevevor 
released through technological advance— Cr a 
are to command wide public support, the 
tempo of putting such work in process 
must be materially improved. Democracy 
must learn how to throw such work into 
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were launched in seventeen days. We are too apt to use 
charts indicating the causes of delay as defense mechanisms, 
rather than as guides in cutting out delays. As a people, we 
can never get on top of this job if those who are directing 
our public works have to truckle to politicians, to lawyers 
or to the 57 varieties of private interests which frequently 
profit by the seeming inability of public agents to execute 
tasks in workmanlike fashion. 


OW far we are technically ready for planning and pub- 

lic works on a scale sufficiently wide to include the 
land and the water of the entire country is pretty clearly 
indicated in the reports of the National Resources Board 
and of the Mississippi Valley Committee. These documents 
are not the work of theorists. As to water, for example, the 
findings are those of a group consisting of five eminent 
engineers each with outstanding records of achievement; 
one of the leading geographers of the world; an economist 
internationally respected; and a former US Chief Forester, 
now dean of forestry at Yale. These men were assisted by 
scores of other authorities in and out of the government 
service. Put most simply, the objective of their program is 
almost to reverse the water policy of this country. Hereto- 


fore we have put our effort into slicking the path of water. 
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to the sea. Down our deforested 
slopes, along our great “drainage 
ditches, across the hard clay and im- 
pervious silt of our eroded fields, the 
waters have poured off the land to 
swell our floods and to be lost in the 
ocean. The diagram of “the hydro- 
logic cycle”, chart I, shows the phe- 
nomena through which water ma- 
neuvers above, on and below the 
surface of the land before being ab- 
sorbed back into the vast reservoirs 
y whence it came. By our mismanage- 
ment both of soil and forests, we 
have speeded up the surface runoff 
and the depletion of the soil to the 
point of disaster. In a program to 
save water and soil, such large-scale 
projects as dams and levees have 
their place. But so too does the prop- 
er handling by towns and villages of 
water supply and waste, by the pro- 
prietors of the wells and the ditches 
and the little ponds and lakes on tens 
of thousands of individually owned 
farms. As it is stated in the National 
Resources Board report, “There is no 
stream, no rivulet, not even one of 
those tiny rills which cause ‘finger 
erosion’ in the fields of the Corn 
Belt, that is not a matter of some 
concern to all the people of the 
United States.” 

Going experiments prove the value 
of the techniques suggested in these 
reports. In Texas, there is a 46,000- 
acre experiment in erosion control, 
in South Carolina one of 125,000 
acres, a third in the state of Wash- 
ington. By cooperation between ex- 
perts and farmers, sound methods 
have been tested, every type of soil erosion measurably put 
under control. The task has called for no vast construction 
projects. The experiments have used the materials and the 
types of labor the farmer has and can afford. Steep slopes 
have been taken out of cultivation and put into shrubs and 
trees. The remaining land with the better protection thus 
afforded grows just as much as the total acreage previously 
produced. Gullies are checked with simple dams made of 
earth, brush or timbers, their sides protected against further 
washing with Bermuda grass or black locusts. Contour 
plowing which follows the slope of the land instead of 
making drainage ditches of the furrows, “strip planting” 
with thick cover crops between the cultivated crops, crop 
rotation, terracing—the means are simple, inexpensive, 
adapted to the type of land and the crops it produces. As 
one cooperating South Carolina farmer said of the experts 
of the local erosion-control experiment, “These boys have 
shown us how we can save our land and use it at the same 
time.” 

We are constantly adding to our resources in this fight 
to save the soil. Seeds of dry-land grasses from Siberia and 
of our own once-abundant native grasses have been col- 
lected and are being propagated as rapidly as possible. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority is beginning to produce in 
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quantity fertilizers which are potent 
grass producers. These phosphates 
may play a big part in erosion con- 
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trol, since anything which will cut 


the time necessary to produce a grass 
cover is much to be desired. 

In considering erosion and the few 
years in which its solution is possible, 
it must be borne in mind that we 
have now an almost unbelievably 
fortunate combination of circum- 
stances—a recognized emergency, 
plans and tested methods for meet- 
ing it, a President who has made a 
special study of the subject, with 
vast public funds immediately avail- 
able. What then stands in the way of 
effective dealing with our wasting 
soil and water before we reach the 
deadline—the end of our opportunity 
to save the fertility of our land? 

Let us assume that we are about 
to accept the wisdom of a good-sized 
and reasonably uniform annual ap- 
propriation for public works to be 
considered as only one step in a 
long term, say a twenty-year pro- 
gram which shall include provision 
_ for the general improvement of our 
water resources and, most pressing of 
all, for soil erosion control. 

Obviously appropriations on any 
such scale mean not only individual 
projects numbered in the thousands, 
requiring perhaps many years for 
their completion, but also they mean 
a break with hitherto known types 
of administrative and legislative con- 
trol. If Congress adheres to past prac- 
tice, attempting to blueprint each 
appropriation, it will be so bogged 
down with detail as to make impossible what is really vital 
in its directive control. An entirely new capital-outlay bud- 
getary practice for the nation is demanded. 

After all, democracy and its techniques are relatively new 
things in the world; in many directions they are still expe- 
rimental, their possibilities unexplored. Any assumption 
that whatever is is necessarily sacrosanct and not open to 
review is a disservice to our institutions. A nation-wide 
problem cannot be met by effective leadership on the part 
of the President and Congress. It calls for understanding 
all down the line. In an immediate crisis, cooperation is 
always forthcoming. But erosion is a slow thing, as dis- 
asters are measured. You don’t see it happening. It is so 
gradual that its deadly work is done without the crisis that 
arouses you. Floods are spectacular by contrast. The news- 
papers headline them. You will doubtless be amazed to be 
shown that—leaving aside for the moment social values 
and long-term effects—considering only what is immediate- 
ly measurable in dollars and cents, the annual money 
losses due to soil erosion in the watershed of the Mississippi 
are at least twenty times greater than the loss caused by 
floods of the Mississippi and its tributaries. Yet here are the 
comparative figures for six representative basins within 


_the Mississippi Valley: 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL PRESENT ANNUAL 


FLOOD LOSSES EROSION LOSSES 

Minimum Maximum 

Arkansas $1,050,000 $38,750,000 $46,500,000 
Red River 2,100,000 35,400,000 41,300,000 
White River 1,570,000 980,000 1,260,000 
St. Francis River 1,484,000 nominal]——— 
Yazoo River 1,570,000 940,000 1,410,000 
Mississippi River 1,105,000 110,000,000 165,000,000 
$8,879,000 $186,070,000 $255,470,000 


PATROGRAM and the funds to pay for it will not meet 
the situation unless ways can be found to show tax- 
payers the hows and the whats and the whys of the spend- 
ing. Planning in a democracy cannot proceed without the 
people’s backing. In other words, along with plan and 
techniques, vision, honesty, money, a great new scheme of 
public work calls for new mechanics of accountancy. Facts 
like those in the dull table above must be made vivid and 
clear to the man in the street. And step by step he must 
see how his money is being used to deal with such facts 
and their implications. 

The kind of accountancy I am talking about would meas- 
ure and report not only tangible progress but many of 
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those values we usually call intangibles, because despite 
their reality they are not easily seen. For instance, the costs 
of reclamation projects are assessed against the landowner. 
His benefits are immediate and obvious. But the project 
also yields substantial dollars-and-cents benefits to the trans- 
portation agencies which haul the new products, the mer- 
chants, doctors, lawyers and other professional and service 
groups which profit from the increased population and 
augmented prosperity of the community. In this sort of so- 
cial accountancy there are three steps: to determine what 
has to be measured; to devise techniques of measurement; 
to visualize the result. Some items of cost which are impor- 
tant to private business do not enter into a form of accoun- 
tancy which would show the taxpayers what they have 
gained from a public expenditure of their money. What 
these items are and their extent we cannot now say. For 
instance, great blocks of our natural resources—land, oil, 
minerals, forests, and so on—now appear on the books of 
private business as fixed capital with a fixed overhead. But 
from the social standpoint, natural resources represent no 
cost. They are part of our national heritage. Similarly, labor 
is a variable in private enterprise, but socially it is a fixed 
charge. Socially speaking, nothing is a cost unless it repre- 
sents real expenditure. Costs, price, income are all related, 
but if social values are to emerge, they must be kept quite 
distinct. Further, we must know whether “cost” represents 
a distribution of income or whether it merely represents a 
manipulation of figures in a book. 

Obscure and remote the mechanics of social accountancy 
may sound as I have sketched them, yet I believe that in 
the concept lies the clue to real understanding of what we 
as a people lose by letting things drift and what we gain 
through the wise expenditure of the tax funds to which we 
all contribute. 


Ge educational charts show how the comparative 
histories of all peoples, or the origin and growth of 
ten thousand million years of the evolutionary process can 
be graphically and simply depicted. Similarly we must learn 
to summarize and present political-social-economic facts, 
projects and relationships. In order to see how large-scale 
annual appropriations may influence planning for water 
use and control, for instance, and to visualize the specific 
engineering projects through which it is to be carried out, 
the country might be divided into its major constituent 
drainage areas or regions (chart II.) For each division the 
monies to be available could be spread over the twenty- 


THE capacity to think in terms of experience larger than that 
which comes to any individual, to define distant goals, to 
arrange highly efficient ways and means of attaining them, to 
pursue these distant ends consistently, yet with a flexibility 
which permits adjustment to changing conditions is the dominant 
characteristic of . . . planning. 
Planning offers itself as the salvation of essential democracy. 
As a democratic society develops more complicated social- 
economic life, it becomes less capable of surviving uncertainty 


and drift; of surviving as democracy without continuing purpose, 


control and authority . . . A democracy must make its planning 
expression of a genuinely collective interest, purpose and will; 
must have regard for inflexible human as well as inflexible physical 
factors; and must confine its manipulations to the plastic factors 
inherent in the situations being planned. In this way individual 
and group relations in adjustment to environment may be organ- 
ized and brought under control and yet remain democratic. 
—Report of the Mississippi Valley Committee 
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I 
It is wholly feasible to portray on separate sheets, in identi 


cal fashion, the expenditures proposed for each of the drain- 
age areas constituting the master region. This presentation © 
of detail could proceed as far as proved desirable. These 
sample diagrams are of course schematic only and are in- 
tended to illustrate one method of that visualization with 
out which no such plan stands a chance of going forward. — 
A composite chart of a basic physical program of say 
$500 million annually over a 20-year period, summarizing 
a mass of explanatory detail is shown, chart IV. The varia- 
tions in volume from period to period assumed for the 
several classes of work are rather of an engineering charac- 
ter, that is, time required to make plans, early completion 
of work already started and the definite limitation on the 
volume available of certain kinds of work. Here we see 
clearly that current ideas as to what constitutes 
works” will have to be radically expanded if expenditures © 
at the rate of $500 million a year are to be continued for 
any considerable period. 

Interpreting the statistical tables, a report to the public — 
on a completed project might take the form of a pair of 
charts of a river valley, like those on pages 280, 281, which” 
show the old way and the new and make clear the gains 
to the people who farm the land, work in the factories, use ~ 
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; 
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the power, enjoy the recreational opportunities and drink 4% 


the water of that area. 

Assuming that public expenditures on a big scale will 
be initiated under the Work-Relief Act and continued 
under successor agencies, it will become necessary for efh- 
cient operation to arrange them in an administrative budget 
in some such graphic form as I have suggested. To have 


programs and progress reports reviewed by the Congress at © 


say five-year periods and not all of them in the same year 
might prove a workable scheme. 

Richly endowed by nature, we have gone forward under 
free institutions to higher standards of living than the race 
has heretofore enjoyed. Shall we let the failing fertility of 
our agricultural lands cut the ground literally from under 
our feet just as we begin to realize the implications of the 
power age and of an economy of plenty? 

When he had finished measuring the loss of Illinois top- 
soil in sixty years of farming, Mason warned in 1920: 


The United States is not a permanent country like North 
Europe. It is a country like North Africa, where the splendid 
Roman ruins of cities attest the fact that the economic basis 
for such cities has been in some manner withdrawn. I don’t 
think we have any evidence of change of climate in North 
Africa. Remove the soil from any region, and without diminu- 
tion of rainfall it becomes arid. . . . The rainfall runs off as 
it does from a slate roof. 


Unless we can cope quickly and competently with soil 
erosion and its related water problems, our most prized 
national possessions will gradually lose their significance, 
our political institutions, our struggle for justice and equal- 
ity of opportunity, even liberty itself. And so will pass also 
the opportunity for high undreamt adventure for which 
we have been laying the foundations in this country. As the 
yield of our soil goes down, the morale of the people also 
will ebb. And ours will follow the history of scores of civi- 
lizations which have arisen and flourished and disappeared. 
The acres—dead acres—will still be here as monuments to 
the folly of the “educated” man. There are twenty years in 
which to turn around. 
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A serious brain in- 
jury may result from 
the casual whack on 
the head. Photograph, 
International News 


ON CRACKING SKULLS 


BY SAMUEL A. SANDLER, M.D. 


On the other hand, the work of the physicians named above 
and of other investigators shows that a relatively mild blow, 
which may not cause even a bruise or a laceration, may be 
fatal or leave permanently disabling symptoms. If some of 
your friends have’ been bumped on the head recently in an 
automobile accident it is likely that they will complain of 
such symptoms as headaches, pains in the various parts of 
the body, restlessness in sleep or insomnia, tremor of hands, 
vertigo, forgetfulness, confusion, inability to concentrate, 
lack of strength, easy fatigability and—heaven forbid—even 

impotency. Nerve specialists frequently 
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see in their offices patients with such symp- 
toms as these who have run from one doc- 
tor to another with the misleading and un- 
just characterization of “neurotic.” The 
new concept of head injuries which sum- 
marizes the condition characterized by 
such symptoms is called post-concussion 
syndrome. It is based on the idea that any 
head injury produces an intracranial mole- 
cular disturbance due to the fact that 
definite circulatory changes take place in 
the brain following trauma, a fact definite- 
ly shown by modern scientific examinations. 

The physical injury and social handicap 


OMENTUM created by the rapidly changing 
forces in the American scene seems to have un- 
leashed an unprecedented amount of violence. One 

rarely picks up a newspaper without seeing photographs of 
the forces of “law and order” about to smite strikers or 
strike-sympathizers. These photographs often show a police- 
man’s club poised in the air about to lay low the second 
victim while the first flounders on the ground tenderly 
caressing an injured head. 

Clubbing seems to be accepted throughout the United 
States as a formula for settling economic and social conflicts. 
The night-stick is considered an immediate and forceful 
answer. Well, the policeman’s club may carry striking 
points and a convincing argument—but the results are dis- 
astrous. It is'a common legend that a blow on the head is 
of no importance unless the skull is fractured. This is en- 
tirely erroneous. Courts and even doctors have minimized 
the after-effects of head injuries when the luckless one has 
not had a fractured skull or some other obvious and visible 
injury. 

Studies of brain injuries made in recent years should 
revolutionize the attitude of both the medical profession and 
the public. Among outstanding pieces of current research 
are those which have been reported in scientific journals 
by Dr. Israel Strauss, chief attending neurologist at Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, New York City, and his co-worker, Dr. 
Nathan Savitsky. The sense of justice of these investigators 
was stirred by the frequent spectacle of injured working- 
men who were branded as fakirs or malingerers because no 
objective signs of brain injury were present. The results of 
their studies emphatically deny that view. 

It is part of our folklore that a skull fracture is always 
fatal. Not at all; it is even possible to receive a skull frac- 
ture and for all practical purposes incur no real disability. 


resulting from head injury are just as great 
and disabling whether one is injured by a policeman’s club 
or in some other manner. Perhaps the after-effects of the 
policeman’s club are worse because such victims are not 
likely to receive proper medical attention. I believe the time 
has come for a new deal in clubbing. How extensive the 
problem is no one knows. There is a complete dearth of 
facts as to the volume and extent of injuries in labor and 
social disputes. Inquiries made at the office of William 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, met 
with the reply that no such statistics are available. Even the 
US Department of Labor has not compiled statistics on this 
important subject. 

Shooting is a dramatic phenomenon; it catches the imagi- 
nation, it is vividly associated with explosive sounds and 
flashes of fire that may end the existence of the profoundest 
egotist. It stirs the emotions of the populace and is helpful 
in increasing the circulation of newspapers. It lends ro- 
mance, glory and high tragedy to the drab existence of the 
great mass of people. Yet startling as it may seem, an ener- 
getic clubbing may do more permanent damage than a 
poorly-aimed pistol or gun-shot wound. Unless a bullet in- 
jures a vital organ, bone or nerve, or is followed by infec- 
tion, generally speaking the after-results are not serious, On 
the other hand, when an individual is clubbed we are deal- 
ing with the brain} which is the master tissue. The brain 
does not tolerate injury as well as the other organs. 

Hospitals and mental institutions already are over- 
crowded. I see no need why policemen should add to the 
grand total of the disabled and the insane. Social agencies 
are already overburdened with the care of families “of the 
sick and the injured. A society that permits the policeman’s 
night-stick to be the arbiter of social and economic prob- 
lems surely cannot deem itself civilized. Must we continue 
to use the methods and weapons of the jungle? 
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IT REPORTING? 


BY ARTHUR D. HOWDEN SMITH 


EADLINES are especially important these days in 
influencing what we do about unemployment. Head- 
lines represent the slant of the newspapers toward 

public policy and administration, and constitute a mass 
impact on the minds of great numbers of people. They also 
color what goes out over the radio. 

Home and work relief in New York have been under 
fire of an aldermanic inquiry. In a sense the occasion is 
local, but intrinsically it illustrates the challenge which the 
situation growing out of the depression addresses to the 
press of the country generally, in its capacity as our eyes 
and ears. The subsistence of at least a million people has 
been involved in the measures which New York City, 
backed by the state and federal governments, has taken to 
keep the unemployed from despair and privation. These 
people are the human stakes, and anything that wrecks the 
emergent services built up to aid them, or distorts the pic- 
ture on which public opinion and policies are shaped, 
strikes at the heart of the aid rendered. 

In many cases, the newspaper headlines have actually dis- 
agreed with the stories that accompanied them; in others, 
both headlines and stories ignored the old journalistic pre- 
cept that a controversial report should include a summary 
of both sides of the argument. I have gone over the news- 
paper files for the period between March 22 and April 18, 
and have found there what seems to me an almost complete 
surrender of editorial and news judgment to the accusations 
of the aldermanic Investigating Committee’s counsel, Lloyd 
P. Stryker—a general inclination, as revealed in the hand- 
ling of the reports, to “get” the men and women who were 
administering relief to the largest group of depression vic- 
tims in the country. 

Not only the men at the top of the relief administration, 
but staff workers all down the line, on whose day-to-day 
efforts relief must depend, have been confronted by an atti- 
tude that spread trepidation throughout the whole scheme 
of operations. Witnesses summoned before the Committee 
have been badgered, insulted and refused opportunities to 
reply to insinuations. Counsel’s tactics were to ask ques- 
tions which were in effect statements of opinion or asper- 
sions as to motive, and then pin the witness down to a yes 
or no answer. One group of twenty employes were branded 
as having “criminal records”—whereupon it appeared that 
nineteen of them had been convicted of speeding and park- 
ing offenses. Offices were raided “like a bawdy house,” work 
disorganized, files thrown into confusion. 

All this was common knowledge, and any cub reporter 
must have known the 
proceedings for what 
they were. Yet the 
newspapers made lit- 
tle or no effort to 
check the alleged 
facts, while _ state- 
ments in rebuttal is- 
sued from relief head- 
quarters were either 
discarded or cut to 
leave room for subse- 
quent charges. At 


In handling sports, drama, the stock market and politics the 
newspapers are critics as well as reporters of performance. 
Their primary function is to cover the news. Here we have 
turned tables on the press and asked an experienced news- 
paper man for a critique of newspaper performance in hand- 
ling the aldermanic inquiry into unemployment relief in New 
York City. His appraisal is of national significance at a 
time when the country-wide works program is being launched 
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that, the reporters’ record (save in those papers like The 
Sun where the assignment was clearly to write a partisan 
account) stands up better than that of their chiefs, as wit- 
ness front-page headlines flatly contradicted by evidence 
carried in the runover on later pages of the stories they 
captioned. 

As nearly as an old newspaper man can determine, the 
roots of this state of mind go deep into standard prejudices 
of the city room and the district leader’s club. Historically 
newspaper men as a class tended to be hostile to organized 
charity, and modern social work has intensified their atti- 
tude, fed perhaps by a cynicism born of their daily contacts 
with all that is musty in crime, business and politics—a cer- 
tain feeling of, “Oh, that’s too good to be true!” They have 
seldom known immense sums of money to be spent without 
graft and waste. Graft and waste mean “big” stories, and 
reporters prefer to write “big” stories. The average reporter 
who covered these aldermanic hearings furthermore had 
been hearing for months from his political acquaintances 
that there “was something phony about these relief people— 
lottsa fellers ought to be on relief can’t get there.” 


Lope hs politicians and Tammany district leaders have 
been sore about relief since the Fusion administration 
came in—because they couldn’t take care of the faithful un- 
less the faithful could prove their need. The case of a Home 
Relief supervisor is in point. Within fifteen minutes of the 
time she had had to say no to an alderman in the matter of 
a family with two out of four breadwinners at work and 
earning more than relief could have brought them, she was 
called to inquiry headquarters and cross-examined on the 
incident. At the other end of the scale, there was the re- 
porter from a paper antagonistic to LaGuardia and all his 
works, who said to a relief official: “We haven’t anything 
against you fellows, but we are out to get the Mayor, and 
I guess you'll have to stand the gaff.” 

There have been other factors, too, social and political. 
In the early stages of the depression business and financial 
leaders took the line that “work” was the American answer 
to unemployment. But goaded by mounting tax bills as the 
depression has wern on, they swung around, attacked pub- 
lic work relief as costly, and came out for the dole. On the 
other hand, there has been a growing restlessness among 
recipients of relief. The crowds that line up whenever there 
is a chance for a job furnish sufficient denial of the canard 
that the rank-and-file of the unemployed “won’t work.” But 
with unemployment running from months into years, living 
on uncertainty and 
becoming accustomed 
to looking to govern- 
ment agencies for sup- 
port, many men and 
women not unnatur- 
ally have become 
warped in their atti- 
tude toward public 
welfare. The very in- 
adequacy of relief en- 
genders resentment 
against the mysterious 
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“They” who control budgets and rent vouchers and coal 
tickets. Some respond to the propagandist who would over- 
throw the capitalistic system “that leaves you in this fix,” 
some to the district leader who says he would give them a 
better break. 


oy you have people dissatisfied both socially and political- 
ly, and the newspapers, with their ears to the ground, 
decided that where there was so much smoke there must 
be some fire. A man who charged so many offenses as did 
Mr. Stryker must be right on some of them. The press in 
Tammany days kept silent on the breakdown of relief when 
the streets were dotted with pitiful heaps of household 
goods. The 1300 evictions a month were not news, there 
were so many of them. Now the press lapped up any short- 
comings in the vast operations of the Home Relief Division, 
where Commissioner Hodson was administering conscien- 
tiously to some 220,000 families existing precariously in 
enforced idleness. In the early stages of the testimony there 
was complete failure to bring out the advances in relief 
standards and administration of the last two years. The re- 
port of the Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment Relief, 
issued in the midst of the investigation, set forth these gains, 
the adverse conditions under which the work had gone 
forward, and the changes called for, both in adequacy of 
relief budgets and administration, as parts of a long-run 
plan. But with Mr. Stryker “breaking” so sensationally, the 
constructive recommendations of this report received com- 
paratively slight attention. 

Home relief is a vexatious business, everyone knows, 
politicians most of all. By and large in its beginnings 
throughout the country, they tended to keep hands off, but 
when Civil Works came in in 1934, with jobs to hand 
around, equipment to be hired, materials to be bought, it 
was a different story. And likewise Mr. Stryker in the inves- 
tigation shortly switched his attention from home relief to 
the Works Division of the Emergency Relief Bureau, which 
deals not only with human beings but with construction 
and educational projects involving millions of dollars. 

He struck pay-dirt immediately, the reporters decided. 
Why, the stuff was funny! And with a levity which disre- 
garded the sufferings of people on relief, they seized hilari- 
ously upon a silly old pioneer term—“boondoggling,” de- 
noting odd-job tinkering. They made it the laugh of the 
town. And the town got the instant impression that enor- 
mous sums of money were going into it, that it supplied a 
gauge of the whole program of work relief which had been 
developed for the “white-collar” groups. Few newspaper 
readers realized—or rather were allowed to realize—that 
the set-up for this very useful form of handicraft consisted 
of one full-time instructor at $24 a week and part-time 
employment of several assistants. None of the newspapers 
took the trouble to have their reporters visit work-relief 
headquarters and inspect the really beautiful and practical 
objects created out of scraps and leavings by men and 
women who found some surcease in worry by so occupying 
their idle time. 

The newspapers also saw nothing but comedy relief in 2 
Cartographic Study Project and classes in rhythmic dancing. 
It was only funny to them that grown men and women 
should be paid pitifully inadequate amounts to prepare maps 
and charts illustrating the distribution of Greek dialects and 
the first primitive bronze safety-pins, the movements of 
peoples in the Second Millenium, the trade routes between 
India, China and Rome, the excavations at Kish, the mod- 
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ern distribution of cranial shapes and the contour of the 
Alban hills. They and the members of the Committee paid 
no heed to the fact that all these studies cost a net of $119, 
and were paid for, not out of taxes, but from private funds 
collected by the Gibson Committee. They were equally 
amused to hear that $290,140 of public money had been 
spent on maps and models—they hit on out-of-the-way 
places, among them the island of Gozo—but were little 
interested in the assertion of a technical witness that ulti- 
mately this work would be worth ten times that sum to 
geographers and scholars. Few of them brought out that 70 
percent of the Cartographic Study budget went for work 
for federal, state and municipal agencies, which had use 
for it. And their sense of humor was not disturbed by the 
information that the work had afforded subsistence wages 
for 250 specialists, who had lost their footing in life. 

I have gone at length into this matter of the Cartographic 
Project because it was one of the smallest undertaken by 
the Works Division of ERB and is characteristic of the ima- 
ginative endeavors of the director of white-collar employ- 
ment, Grace Gosselin, to administer constructive relief to 
people of education who lack either the strength or the 
skill to pass the tests for physical labor. I do not see how 
any serious person can find humor in such a project under- 
taken for such a purpose or in the employment of dancing- 
teachers, puppet-show operators, lecturers, actors, authors, 
playwrights, musicians, gymnasts, to educate and entertain 
people in the depths of the depression who can pay for 
diversion only by scrimping on food. Was the money wast- 
ed that maintained 23 bands and orchestras and 28 dramatic 
and vaudeville units, which altogether provided entertain- 
ment for more than 160,000 people? The 19,500 white- 
collar workers who are concerned in these, as well as in 
clerical activities, are doing as much to help those less for- 
tunate than themselves as the 3,000 physicians who accept 
$2 a call from ERB to care for the destitute sick. The influ- 
ence of such work in promoting emotional stability is 
illustrated in the new playgrounds adequately staffed and 
the concurrent drop in the ratio of traffic accidents and 
delinquency. And it is not without significance that during 
a single typical week in April, 600,000 people in the poorest 
districts of the city participated in leisure-time activities 
which were Works Division projects. 


HERE was nothing but comedy interest, also, for the 

newspapers in what they dubbed the “chicken” or “duck 
census,” based on charges and scraps of information drawn 
out by Mr. Stryker from an inspector who had worked but 
three days on the project. He was found, on a check-up of 
his reports, not to have visited the addresses furnished him 
except on his last day when he made the rounds accom- 
panied by a reporter and photographer from the Journal, 
who concocted a comic-strip designed to discredit the un- 
dertaking. But if the Hearst papers went farther than others 
in poking fun, the austere Times was not above treating 
the project slightingly. 

Of this project, No. 1616, William Fellowes Morgan, Jr., 
commissioner of Public Markets, Weights and Measures, 
says: 

If, as an indirect result of this study, just one half a cent per 
pound were saved to the consumers of poultry in this city it 
would mean a saving of a million dollars a year, and the cost of 
the study is estimated at one hundred thousand dollars. In the 
live poultry business, racketeers compel the producer of poul- 
try, the merchants and others engaged in the business to pay 
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a series of extortions which increase the cost to the housewife 
by about eight cents a pound or $16,000,000 a year. If you own 
a poultry farm in Connecticut, for instance, you cannot put 
poultry in your own truck and bring it to the dealer in the 
city, but you must pay a racketeer a rental of $1 a coop, whether 
you use it or not; you must buy food from other racketeers and 
pay them sixty cents per bag over the market prices; you must 
pay for false weights; you must pay excessive rates for loading 
live birds from cars into crates and loading the crates onto 
trucks; you must employ organized helpers at $10 a day, re- 
gardless of how many hours they work; and you must pay 
various other charges, excessive or wholly unnecessary. All of 
these facts are matters of public record, well known to, or 
easily ascertained by, members of the Aldermanic Committee. 
With knowledge of the genuinely scientific character of the 
study, of its definite economic importance to the millions in 
the city who spend $45 million a year for poultry, the counsel 
for the Aldermanic Committee succeeded in presenting this 
project to the community as a silly joke, and in order to make 
this joke a matter of record and of newspaper headlines, used 
as a witness a relief worker disgruntled because his application 
for a job as home relief investigator had been rejected. 

When the newspapers were not being facetious, they were 
fantastically sensational. The Times, the Herald Tribune 
and The Sun used headlines as yellow as the Hearst papers, 
displaying (a) that Col. William J. Wilgus, director of the 
Works Division had laid off 800 low-paid park-workers to 
make room for 750 engineers and architects and to provide 
“secret” increases in pay for favored lieutenants in his own 
headquarters; (b) that Colonel Wilgus had admitted on 
the witness-stand that waste, mismanagement, incompe- 
tence, even graft, “were rife” in his division. 
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GAIN, the facts as to these two issues were matters of 
record, and it is to be said for The Times that it went 
out of its way later to bring them out at length. As far back 
as last December, it had been feared that in view of short- 
age of funds it might become necessary to lay off 800 low- 
paid workmen in the parks to make room for expert 
professionals capable of planning park-expansion projects 
which later on would employ 30,000 laborers under antici- 
pated federal grants. It was a choice which in the long run 
would vastly increase the spread of work relief, and the 
administration was prepared to make it if necessary. But by 
means of savings in materials and equipment and by not 
filling automatic separations from the payrolls during Jan- 
uary and February, Colonel Wilgus was able to absorb 750 
technicians without sacrificing one low-paid worker. In the 
course of these two months, through the normal processes 
governing employment in the Works Division, .a total of 
2292 workmen were separated: 814 were discharged by in- 
structions from the Home Relief Division, 573 for continued 
absence, 206 for physical disability, 282 obtained private jobs, 
112 resigned. Of the remaining 305 separated for various 
causes, 67 were dismissed for disciplinary reasons. No labor- 
ers, mechanics or other similar low-paid workers were 
separated or discharged from the Parks Department because 
of the addition of the technicians, while those laid off for 
physical disability or sick-leave will be reinstated whenever 
they are able to work. The liveliest feature of the whole 
inquiry was the “comeback” of Park Commissioner Robert 
Moses whose drive, defiance and humor restored perspective 
to the. whole proceeding. 

As for the increases in pay proposed by Colonel Wilgus 
for 859 employes at headquarters: of these, 689 were non- 
relief workers in the higher salary brackets. That is, they 

_were persons employed for proficiency of one kind or an- 
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other. The remainder, 170, were partially on relief, receiv- 
ing up to $35 a week. The raises were recommended in the 
first place by a committee appointed by Colonel Wilgus, 
passed on by himself and then discussed with the federal, 
state and municipal agencies concerned with the Works 
Division budget. Salaries hitherto had been by no means 
uniform, in the sense that pay is equal for equal respon- 
sibility. The idea behind each increase was to reward efh- 
ciency and to prevent losing valuable men and women— 
although in a few instances the augmented salary meant an 
entirely new job. 


HE total of increases would have added $4000.72 a week 

to the payroll for the 859 persons affected. Colonel Wil- 
gus had made savings in other administrative expenses 
more than sufficient to provide the needed sum. Unfortu- 
nately, the one concrete success achieved by the aldermanic 
investigation and the ballyhoo set up in the newspapers was 
to bluff the Mayor into compromising on his original tacit 
acceptance of the new salary schedule. It should be remem- 
bered that the more important executives in both branches 
of relief, on whose supervision the success of the whole 
range of operations depends, are worked to the limit. Hours 
mean nothing to them. Overtime is considered a matter of 
course. Yet the bare fact that no employe had asked for an 
increase in pay should be as significant as the attendant 
circumstance that the chief of the division went to every 
length he could to grant increases voluntarily. But neither 
of these aspects of the situation was stressed by the news- 
papers or brought out in the hearings, the object of which 
appeared to be a determination to drag from every witness 
the admission that he or she was a grafter or a crook. 

The headline from the News, WILGUS ADMITS RE- 
LIEF WASTE, with its following “bank” claiming admis- 
sion of incompetence and mismanagement, is one of those 
which literally has no connection with the story it caps. 
Colonel Wilgus has always said that he could run the 
Works Division much more efficiently if he were allowed, 
by the law creating it and the higher governmental agencies 
to which he is responsible, to let work on contract, taking 
advantage of contractors’ experience in operations on a large 
scale; to work men continuously, instead of only part time 
at the accepted union rates, and to employ labor-saving 
machinery. So the question arises: what is meant by waste? 
The News, and other papers, took for granted that the 
inevitable waste in relief work was wanton waste, due to 
mismanagement and carelessness. Considering that the 
Works Division has 120,000 people on its payrolls, that it is 
hampered by being under three masters and by being for- 
bidden to compete with organized labor or industry—in 
other words, that it must be confined to jobs and a system 
no private organization would accept—there is a minimum 
of wilful waste in its operations. 

Three hundred and fourteen projects, embracing 1972 
separate jobs! Ten, million dollars a month to spend—and 
the federal government’s contribution to this about to be 
increased no one knows how much! To date, what graft 
has been discovered in these gigantic Works Division enter- 
prises—building sewers, streets, highways, parks, public of- 
fices, a $1,500,000 airfield, a bulkhead at Sheepshead Bay, a 
public market, demolishing 297 tenements, operating classes 
in every subject, producing plays and concerts, publishing 
an atlas, and many, many more undertakings, all offering 
opportunities which would make a Tammany politician 
wet his lips? The Division’s own auditors have laid bare a 
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total of misapplied funds of $7000, of which all but $186 


has been recovered. 


UT waste there is, and Colonel Wilgus puts it more 
succinctly and honestly than the aldermen or Mr. Stry- 
ker or the newspapers’ interpretation. He says: 

We have made an estimate that something like $3,000,000 a 
month is being expended, which would not have to be spent 
if our people stayed at home doing nothing—in plain language, 
the taxpayers would save this $3 million a month if 120,000 
people were put on the dole. What are the taxpayers getting in 
return? About $6,400,000 is being released through work on 
our projects, and if we were getting 100 percent efficiency out 
of our forces the public would be gaining about two to one. 
But as we are compelled to operate, it is a fairly intelligent 
guess that we are getting only about 50 percent efficiency. 
Aside from our inability to let contracts and to utilize labor- 
saving machinery, we must work on the perfectly damnable 
system of shifts. Our laborers must work half time, at 50 cents 
an hour, so as to spread the work. We have, therefore, twice 
as many men to draw upon to secure a given amount of work. 
The same condition holds good, in a more exaggerated degree, 
with the skilled trades. With them we can give men no more 
than an average of five days a month—at the full union wage 
of $12 a day—so that in this case we must turn over our skilled 
men five times a month. This all means a continual shifting of 
men on the job, each shift having to pick it up all over again. 

Still, we feel that we are getting 50 percent efficiency in 
operation. Now, 50 percent of $6,400,000 is $3,200,000 and 
should be deducted from the net value of our projects. On that 
basis, I figure that the taxpayers are just about breaking even 
financially. But you cannot estimate in terms of money alone 
the loss of morale there would be amongst our honest workers 
if they were forced to sit idle at home, doing nothing. I am 
absolutely opposed to the dole. Work relief more than justifies 
its extra burden of expense, and the public should bear in mind 
that much of the work we are doing is work which would 
have to be done, either now or later, and to that extent consti- 
tutes a valid investment, even though it costs twice as much 
as it would if we were allowed the latitude in doing it which 
we seek. 

Perhaps the most slovenly performance of the newspapers 
was their haste to accept Mr. Stryker’s assertion that the 
Works Division had sponsored two duplicating real estate 
surveys. If they had taken the trouble to investigate, they 
would have learned that there were not merely two surveys 
but seventeen, divided into three projects, one, No. 276, 
being a study of the relation of housing in Brooklyn, the 
Bronx and Queens, to the number of retail stores, churches, 
schools, hospitals, playgrounds, and so on, in each section; 
the relation between numbers and kinds of retail outlets 
and density of population; and the relation between num- 
bers and kinds of retail outlets and the purchasing power 
of the population measured by rentals. This work has em- 
ployed from 70 to 406 people at a cost of $317,586. The sec- 
ond project, No. 531, entitled Metropolitan Model, has for 
its purpose the building of a presentation of the city in 
relief; it was undertaken with the approval of Bernard S. 
Deutsch, president of the Board of Aldermen, and chairman 
of the committee of inquiry, and is expected to have a useful 
bearing on questions of housing, fire and police protection 
and defense. 

The third and largest housing project, No. 33, contains 
fifteen separate jobs, involving no less than fourteen sur- 
veys, investigations and inventories. Its official title is New 
York City Housing Authority Slum Survey, and as that 
indicates, it is being conducted in cooperation with the 
Housing Authority and the Tenement House Department.” 
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Up to March 31 last, $3,250,130 had been spent on it, and 
2032 men had received employment in the following enter- 


prises: a real estate inventory, a slum area survey, a study — 


of land utilization, the establishment of a housing research 
bureau, assistance to the Housing Study Guild, title search- 
ing in preparation for condemnation of slum areas, an in- 
vestigation of zoning violations, a report on plans for a 
central service station for a modern tenement area, a study 


of housewives’ housing ideas in collaboration with the ~ 
Women’s City Club, a survey of crime and delinquency in © 
the slums, a survey of city-owned real estate, a survey of — 
potential product capacity and its limitation by physical © 
factors in housing, preparation of definite plans for new — 
buildings in reclaimed slum areas, and, finally in a coordi- | 
nation of the work of the several groups engaged on the © 


various projects. 


It was inevitable that some overlapping should have oc- 
curred in enterprises so closely related and started by differ- 


ent administrations, but this was checked long since as it 


became apparent. The final result, in the opinion of the ~ 


federal, state and municipal authorities who are behind the 


group of projects, will be the most valuable accumulation of — _ 


data to guide housing and social planning ever brought 
together in a great city. No such mass survey had previously 


been attempted, and probably none would have been at- | 


tempted but for the extraordinary need to find employment 


above the manual labor level. Nonetheless as an investment = 
it lays the foundations for leveling the slums, with the twin ~ 
aims of providing more work for other categories of labor ~ 


and raising living standards. 


One amusing aspect of the newspaper headlines and ~ 
stories on these projects is that they erred by understate- ~ 
ment. The group of surveys, maps and plans will cost well 
over $3,500,000 before they are concluded, and upwards of ~ 
2600 men will have been employed upon them. If it was a — 
waste of money and energy, it was waste on a considerably — 
bigger scale than Mr. Stryker charged and the reporters so 


readily credited. 


Re the more reputable papers have changed © 


their attitude toward the inquiry and toward the work 
and needs it has so distorted. There has been a noticeable 
toning down of stories and headlines, and a disposition, 
editorially and in the news columns, to deprecate attempts 


to make political capital or circulation out of what amounts 


to an exploitation of the unfortunates on relief. But it would 
be more pleasant to notice a tendency in the press to inform 
its readers as to other projects in work relief which are mak- 
ing a handsome return to the public. You do not see stories 
liberally captioned on the Better Housing Survey in the 
Bronx, which has brought in pledges of $1,674,382 in re- 


pairs; or the collection by relief workers of $1,144,122 of © 


internal revenue taxes in the Third District; or the $125, 000 
a year saved to the city by external audits ‘of Finance De- 


partment accounts; or Commissioner Blanshard’s estimate — 


of a similar saving of $220,000 by standardization of forms 
in the various city departments; or the saving of between 
three and five million dollars in the completion of the 
Brooklyn Central Library. Perhaps the papers will get 
around to these after the Aldermanic Committee has talked 
itself off the front page. 

With the home life and work life of a million people in- 
volved, the relief operations take on an importance which 
warrants as informed, critical, imaginative a treatment as 
is accorded the ball games of the major leagues. 
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Photographs courtesy Parks Department of New York City 
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Top; Snow-shoveling; bottom, Building-plans 


PARK WORK-RELIEF JOBS 


PARK WORK-RELIEF JOBS 


Top, Checking blueprints; bottom, Painting murals 
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OR RELLEE? 


BY EWAN CLAGUE AND SAYA S. SCHWARTZ 


HEN the transition was made from the order 

system of relief to cash relief, the relief adminis- 

trator in a certain city (not our own of Philadel- 
phia) found himself with 40,000 pairs of shoes on hand. At 
the same time he had some 40,000 orders for shoes from 
relief families. At first glance it might appear that for once 
demand and supply were balanced. However, when the 
orders for shoes were cleared with the stock on hand, it was 
found that only about 20,000 requests could be filled; the 
rest of the shoes were not of the right sizes for the appli- 
cants. Thus, when the shoes were properly fitted to the feet, 
there were a great many shoes left over and a lot of feet 
still unshod. It is this fundamental difficulty of equating 
demand and supply which will tax the best brains of the 
Works Administration in giving work “useful to the com- 
munity” to 3,500,000 employable wage-earners now on re- 
lief. 

President Roosevelt’s four-billion-dollar work-relief pro- 
gram presents at one and the same time some major social, 
economic and engineering problems, and some remarkable 
opportunities. There is to be on the one hand a demand 
for labor created by a long series of carefully-selected proj- 
ects designed especially to furnish employment; there is 
available on the other hand a supply of labor composed of 
unemployed wage-earners on relief, plus a limited number 
of other unemployed. This labor supply must be cleared 
with the labor demand in such a way that the projects will 
be carried through with reasonable efficiency, and at the 
same time employable wage-earners now on relief will have 
jobs which command their respect and enable them to 
provide for their families on a normally self-supporting 
basis. 

The present work program thus represents an attempt to 
unite in a single enterprise the best features of made-work 
and of public works. In made-work, as it was practiced in 
many communities early in the depression, the whole em- 
phasis was upon providing jobs, with very little attention to 
the nature or purpose of the projects. It was based on the 
idea that work was valuable for its own sake, with the 
result that the projects were often negligible in value either 
to the community or to the men employed. 

In contrast to made-work, public-works projects are se- 
lected wholly on the basis of their usefulness to the com- 
munity, with little or no attention to the kinds or amount 
of labor involved. Men are hired in the open market with- 
out reference to competition with private industry or length 
of unemployment. While the public works set-up is far 
preferable to made-work, it is much more costly; a program 
which would clear today’s relief rolls by this method would 
have to be much larger even than the current one. 

Under the present scheme it is proposed to perform useful 
and valuable community work on an efficient and economi- 
cal basis, but at the same time to take employable 
wage-earners off relief as completely as made- 
work would do. This means the maintenance of 
a reasonable balance between the requirements 
of sound economics and the pressure of urgent 
need. What are the prospects that this can be 
achieved? 

It will not be difficult to find enough public- 


is for 


works projects of the traditional type. In fact the Work- 
Relief Act itself lists eight classes of projects and the 
amounts of money to be used for each: 


$800,000,000 


Highways, roads, streets and grade-crossing elimination... 
Rural rehabilitation, water conservation, irrigation and 


TOGLATHALIONN Leper) cee Tes «elt 4 Sale er so 500,000,000 
RAR MC LeCERINICALION Weta see tan ere. x Se eee eee 100,000,000 
EL OUSIE ae eek Pe PRED 52 8 ce oe Ry eee 450,000,000 
Assistance for educational, professional and clerical persons 300,000,000 
Civilians Conservation, Corpssn aeons. © +0 cin eo GRIMES thas 600,000,000 
Loans or grants to states and local sub-divisions......... 900,000,000 
Erosion control, flood control, rivers and harbors, etc..... 350,000,000 


JERE is our chief stock of jobs. How well will they fit 
the unemployed workers on relief? The Division of 
Research and Statistics of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration has recently made extensive studies on this 
subject throughout the country. In Philadelphia we made a 
similar study more than a year ago. One fact stands out very 
clearly from all the data obtained thus far. The following 
table, taken from our Philadelphia study of 20,000 wage- 
earners on relief, will illustrate the point: 


Inpustry Groups MEN WoMEN 

(POTATE WAGE-EARNERG | otters fe cles sles we ete P29 7078 
Constrchone eevee se Sota see are Os ties es) ho ae ie 2744 5 
Manutaciirin a ammieyianr Fi: oars seth leiete id c<gisie a 4077 1689 
Drademt: sete seen cet res chy se bexsicisi oan fo erase 28 1701 448 
#lransPOrea VOR mae inn eee ett oS oe, ove, so 1097 17 
Services industriesy serene eta ts ee oes Sects 1188 774 
Private: homes#-ae eee caer ace oe aes ee 160 2999 
Miscellaneous (utilities, government, finance, 
0) fc ene 6 OTe Oo on Goto ae ae 1253 454 
Self-ereploymentie sept meres ete tes ea tea 506 55 
No “previous employment. 2. 25-2. cee sw 565 637 


Note that while construction workers are numerous, they 
constitute only about 20 percent of the total number of men. 
Of course certain types of workers from other industries 
could easily be used on construction projects. In manufac- 
turing, for example, there were 1433 unskilled; in trade 
637; and in transportation 580. Presumably these unskilled 
workers constitute in the main a common labor group 
which can be shifted readily from one field to another. 

But among the 4077 manufacturing workers there were 
1981 rated as skilled and semi-skilled, which means fairly 
specialized. In trade there were 250 such workers; in trans- 
portation 81; and in the service industries 185. Further, 
there were in each industry group clerical workers, execu- 
tives, salesmen, and so on. What place is there for all these 
types in a public-works program? What does such a pro- 
gram provide for printers, shoemakers, tailors, upholsterers, 
hosiery workers, sailors, brakemen, telegraph and telephone 
workers, salesmen, insurance agents, real estate agents, bar- 
bers, restaurant waiters, bakers, and many others? 

Then there are the self-employed, the new workers who 
have had no previous experience and the whole domestic 


‘Some major social, economic and engineering problems”’ of 
the four-billion-dollar work-relief program are here can- 
vassed by two research economists who have given intensive 
study to Philadelphia’s unemployment experience. Their plea 
“teal jobs” 


with freedom from the status of relief 
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service group, which claims 40 percent of the women on 
relief. An additional 10 percent of the women are in the 
service industries; and nearly 25 percent are skilled and 
semi-skilled factory workers. 

If skilled, semi-skilled, clerical, and other specialized 
workers are placed in jobs with little reference to their qual- 
ifications, the scheme will soon degenerate into made-work 
on a low level of efficiency. Philadelphia’s experience of 
four years ago indicates that this is most demoralizing to 
the workers, and nothing would more quickly bring the 
program into disrepute than a record of inefficiency and 
waste. 


Tes conflict between labor demand for public works and 
labor supply from the relief rolls is the basic problem 
before the Works Administration. There is no simple solu- 
tion, but there are at least two things which can be done. 
The first is keep steadily in mind in selecting projects the 
qualifications of the workers on relief. Mr. Hopkins, at 
least, has indicated his awareness of this responsibility. 
However, many types of projects do not readily lend them- 
selves to this plan. It is urged that the Works Administra- 
tion stretch to the utmost any elasticity permitted it in se- 
lecting projects adapted to the workers at their disposal, 
rather than to try to make the labor supply fit the project. 

Second, there should be as little compromise with quali- 
fications and efficiency as possible. In no case should there 
be a large-scale let-down of standards to fill the jobs arbi- 
trarily from the relief rolls without reference to ability. 

Any reasonable application of this principle will certainly 
tend to prevent 100 percent placement of workers on relief. 
An analysis of those employed on Local Works Division 
projects in Philadelphia last winter showed that about 20 
percent were non-relief persons. On professional and edu- 
cational projects more than half were not taken from the 
relief rolls. 

Let us assume then that at the best an efficient program 
will require a considerable hiring of non-relief persons and 
will also leave a large group of wage-earners stranded on 
relief. This would not only be discouraging to the disap- 
pointed workers, but it would run counter to the President’s 
express stipulation that through the work-relief program 
every employable head of a family must be given a job. 

We suggest that instead of trying to push these many 
and diverse workers into occupations for which they are 
untrained or ill-equipped that the Works Administration 
make a place for great groups of them in large-scale train- 
ing and rehabilitation projects. Vocational training is usual- 
ly cited as one of the more important functions of work 
relief. To organize a training and rehabilitation section of 
the work-relief program would improve the status of the 
participants as normal wage-earners and at the same time 
safeguard the public-works projects. 

Three groups deserve special consideration. There are the 
older workers who may never again be able to earn their 
living in private industry with their present skills. Among 
the 20,000 men and women in our Philadelphia sample, 
nearly 3000 were wage-earners over 50 years of age, or 
workers between 25 and 50 who had not worked for at least 
10 years. Selected members of this group might be given 
retraining opportunities which would equip them for self- 
support during the years of working life which remain to 
them. 

The second group is made up of new workers who have 
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never found jobs. These youngsters are starting their work- 
ing careers. Would it not be wiser to teach them how to 
work rather than to confirm in their own minds their status 
as “unskilled?” For the women, the FERA itself has made 
excellent beginnings in some places in giving special train- 
ing in certain standard occupations such as domestic ser- 
vice, housekeeping, cooking, sewing, and so on. These 
could be vigorously extended. 
For a worker in training, the output cannot be the pri- 
mary consideration. Therefore, in this class of projects ordi- © 
nary standards of usefulness to the community would not | 
be applied to the product. The purpose would be in develop- 


ing the usefulness of the human factor through work © 


projects. The values produced would be the human values. 
A well-directed enterprise of this kind would be a move 
toward the solution of some of the most serious aspects of 
unemployment—the problem of the unskilled, the super- 


annuated, the border-line unemployable, which, neglected, 7 


will become increasingly grave. 

Let us consider now what happens when the shoe fits, 
when the worker is taken off the relief rolls and given a 
public-works job. Will he be able to support his family on 
his individual earnings? Will the project command his— 
cooperation and respect? In other words, is this from his — 
point of view a real job? 


If so, it must first of all take on some of the characteristics ~) {i 


of a real job as he knows it—in particular, it must not be 
too closely associated with relief. Already there are signs of 
undue emphasis on certain relief aspects of the undertaking. © 
Most of these are of minor importance to the success of the 
program, yet they will seem vital to the worker and may 
determine his attitude toward the job. What conditions of — 
work and pay are necessary to establish this in the worker’s_ 
mind as a real job? 


Esse, the test of need must be applied as a qualifying 

and not as a guiding factor in placement. It is unfortunate 
that the needs-test has to be applied at all; it would have 
been desirable to have a scheme sufficiently broad to absorb 
substantial numbers of the unemployed not yet on relief. 
But even accepting the necessity of using need as the first 


test, the writers see no reason for applying it at all stages 


of placement. Degree of need should not be used to deter- 
mine priority of assignment to work nor to provide access 
to the better jobs. Once a man has met this first require- 
ment, placement should be strictly on the basis of ability. 
Otherwise, the worker on the job will be stressing his needs 
rather than his performance as a basis for retention or ad- 
vancement. 

When workers with a required skill cannot be found on 
the relief rolls, placement should be made from the non- 
relief unemployed in preference to putting relief workers 
on jobs for which they are not fitted. These non-relief 
families should not be subjected to strict needs-tests in order 
to qualify them for the job. And here too, when need has 
been established, placement should be according to ability. 

Once placed, the worker should be freed from a relief 
status, and from that constant supervision which character- 
izes relief. Visitors in Philadelphia have been refused en- 
trance to the homes of families where a wage-earner has 
been accepted for work. The family regards the visitor as 
the symbol of a connection they are anxious to break. To 
obtain a work-program job ought to close the case with the 
relief organization. 
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In Pennsylvania and in many other places, the wife re- 
ceives the wage check for local work relief, just as she 
receives the food order. Often, the so-called “case name” 
may be that of a relative or even a landlady, with whom 
the employable member happens to live. From the point of 
view of administration, a change here would be a minor 
matter, but to the wage-earner it is an essential. Direct pay- 
ment of his wages to the wage-earner is one mark of a 
real job. 

Primarily from the worker’s standpoint, it is important 
that placement for the work program should be through a 
recognized public employment agency. There is no indi- 
cation of any plan to provide public work for all unem- 
ployed on a permanent basis. So far, at least, it is confidently 
expected that the employables now on relief rolls will sooner 
or later be re-absorbed in normal industry. This means that 
all workers should have equal access to jobs as they open 
up, which is possible only if the same agency handles place- 
ments both for public works and for private employment. 
It should also be borne in mind that placement services re- 
quire specialized training if they are to be effective. The 
quality of the work program will be safeguarded through 


offices. 

Finally, wage payment must parallel very closely the prac- 
tice of both business and government in regular work. 
Much heat and bitterness have been generated over the 
question of the “going rate” of wages in various localities 
and occupations. Much of this discussion seems to have 
been based upon misunderstandings concerning the mean- 
ing of the term wages. Trade unions have stressed the im- 
portance of maintaining hourly rates, yet these are of little 
real value if the hours of labor are so limited as to set low 
weekly earnings. It is income rather than hourly rates which 
count in determining standard of living and family well- 
being. 

Our first suggestion here is that weekly earnings on the 
job must be substantially higher than relief grants. We must 
take into account the rising tide of criticism of workers on 
relief who refuse to accept jobs. Much of the criticism is 
unwarranted; investigation by the relief agency often dis- 
closes that the worker is not on relief and that the offer is 
not a bona fide job. In other cases, the wages offered were 
at a sweat-shop level. At the same time, the government 
may foster this very situation if it provides weekly earnings 
which are little, if any, higher than relief grants. In Penn- 
sylvania we have had cases of wage-earners failing to accept 
Local Works Division jobs which would have netted scarce- 
ly any benefit in terms of family income. It is no answer to 
say that the men should be compelled to work or be 
dropped from the relief rolls. It is much simpler to provide 
a differential which will attract the worker; and in most 
sections of the country it would not require very high wages 
to prove attractive to men and women now dependent on 
relief allowances. 


E the second place, the pay on the work program should 
as far as possible be based upon work actually done. 
Clerical workers and certain types of professional workers 
are accustomed to being paid on a weekly or monthly basis 
and they respond accordingly; but industrial workers, who 
constitute the bulk of the relief rolls, are accustomed to 
work by the day or by the hour. The transition in Phila- 
delphia to a guaranteed minimum payment, regardless of 
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utilizing the trained personnel of the public employment 
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the number of hours actually worked, seemed often to 
cause a marked increase in absenteeism. The worker should 
be required to report on the job each day. If work must be 
abandoned for conditions over which he has no control 
(weather, lack of tools, and so on), then he should be paid; 
so too, when his failure to report is due to illness or other 
justifiable causes. But voluntary absence on his own account 
should result in loss of earnings just as it would on any 
regular job. 

In the third place, the “budget deficiency” principle 
should be eliminated as far as possible. This is a relief con- 
cept, and the strict limitation of the earnings to the family 
need as figured by the local relief authorities is to the work- 
er the badge of a hated relief status. It is suggested that 
there should be one recognized full-time working week 
with not more than one or two standard variations from it, 
say half-time and three-quarters-time. Budgetary needs 
based on the size of the family could be used to determine 
in which of these three classes the man’s working week 
would fall, but no complicated systems of work assignment 
units should be set up to provide in exact detail for budget- 
ary earnings. Except in this limited way, neither wages nor 
hours should be modified to meet the relief needs of the 
family. 


re will almost certainly happen that there will be workers 
who cannot earn sufficient income to maintain their fami- 
lies. The first protection in this event should be the assign- 
ment of an additional wage-earner in the family. If such is 
not available, then supplementary direct relief will be neces- 
sary. It will be far preferable to add a relief grant to the 
earnings of a worker who cannot support his family than to 
set fictitious wage rates which he cannot earn on the job. 
Much dissatisfection has been caused by the system, fre- 
quently used, of paying different amounts to two workers 
engaged the same number of hours at the same wage rates 
on the same job—one receiving an unearned “wage” to 
cover a larger budget deficiency. 

From the rather sketchy outline of the program which 
has so far been made public, many phases of it seem to an 
unusual degree diversified and decentralized. In addition 
to at least four major operating divisions in Washington, a 
multitude of federal and local agencies throughout the 
country will be in charge of the eight different classes of 
projects which have been established. Amid this diversity, 
there is danger that uniform rigid administrative rules, pro- 
cedures and regulations issued from the top and binding 
on all the local agencies may put the whole program in a 
strait-jacket. 

In this quick review of some of the problems and possi- 
bilities of the vast new public-works program we have tried 
to keep in view its twin objectives: to take three and a half 
million wage-earners off the relief rolls and to set them to 
work on useful public projects. On the basis of the hard 
lessons of the depression, we have tried to indicate some of 
the essentials which must shape plans and policies if the 
program is to succeed in balancing labor demand with labor 
supply. But that Pennsylvania relief administrator found 
that more than numbers were involved in matching 40,000 
pairs of shoes to 40,000 relief clients. And if large-scale pub- 
lic works are to serve their purpose there is need not only 
for sound standards and efficient administrative machinery 
but also for enough flexibility to make the program fit the 
conditions and customs of your community and of ours. 


Hugh S. Johnson 
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These portraits of officials of the present 
administration are unlike ordinary portrait 
heads. This is characterization rather than 
representation. With no commission in- 
volved, the sculptor was free to record his 
own impressions of the men he observed at 
work in their Washington offices. He has 
varied the treatment to carry out his inter- 
pretation. Courtesy, Downtown Gallery,N.Y. 
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THE AMERICAN AND HIS STATE 
BY GUSTAV STOLPER 


HE work-relief program of the administration will, I 

believe, create within the next twelve months a serious 

dilemma: a government entering more and more into 
the economic life of the nation without adequate adminis- 
trative machinery to carry out its policy. Can this dilemma 
be solved? The trend towards an ever-growing participation 
by the government in the economic field is one of the 
strongest forces in political life today. It is not an American 
peculiarity and it is not a peculiarity of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. This trend is apparent everywhere in the 
world under all systems of government as a consequence of 
the conditions created by the War. It is not true that the 
administration kept out of business until Franklin D. 
Roosevelt moved into the White House. It was several 
decades ago that the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
set up and the Federal Reserve System created; and it was 
during the Hoover administration that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Farm Loan Bureau were 
started. For decades the American government has been 
deeply involved in business. The crisis since 1929 has only 
hastened the pace of a development which was bound to 
come. 

But this development found the governmental structure 
of American democracy largely unprepared. The basis on 
which European governments could expand in business was 
a long-established civil service and a hundred-years’ expe- 
rience with government regulation of business which, dat- 
ing from the age of mercantilism, had never entirely ceased. 
The subordination of ever-increasing areas of the economic 
life to governmental control during the War did not en- 
counter emotional resistance. It was not anything essentially 
new, but an extension and intensification of a policy which, 
ever since Europe’s shift to protectionism in the late eight- 
een-seventies, has superseded the old liberal policy of non- 
interference. 

During the War the writer was the head of the Scientific 
Division of the General Commissariat for War Economy in 
Austria and in that position had experience in code-making, 
probably among the very first to be attempted in the world. 
He therefore feels a great deal of sympathy for those in 
Washington who are now facing the difficulties which every 
government has to face in a similar endeavor. At the same 
time he realizes the inherent weakness of an American 
system which has to organize industry from top to bottom 
without the help of a civil service in the European sense, at 
the command of the central government. I believe that such 
a body is indispensable to efficient governmental activity 
and think that the difficulties of the NRA are sufficient 
proof of that observation. It is unfortunate that many peo- 
ple here have become accustomed to regard every 
kind of bureaucratic set-up as Fascism. That of 
course is sheer nonsense. The most democratic 
countries in Europe have the strongest bureau- 
cratic organization, among them France, which 
has also the most centralized. It is by no means 
incompatible with democracy. But the question 
is, is it compatible with the American system? 


The whole trend of the political development in the 
last twelve months seems to answer this question in the 
negative. Whatever the US Supreme Court may decide — 
about the constitutionality of the NRA, I believe that the 
NRA is dead. It seems to me that it has slowly and steadily 
lost ground because it was not supported by the sentiment 
and conviction of the nation. “Chiseling” as a mass phe- 
nomenon I believe appears only where the law is not in 
accord with the moral conception of the masses. The Blue 
Eagle was able to fly only in the atmosphere of general 
enthusiasm. Its wings drooped when the atmosphere 
changed. The decision of the Supreme Court against the 
Railroad Pension Act seems most significant. It reflects 
fundamentally the same sentiments that cause Congress to | 
oppose the extension of the NRA. It expresses the Ameri- 
can’s genuine repugnance to centralization of power in the 
central government. 


[ae average American has an entirely different attitude 
toward his State from the average European (if there is 
such a thing.) He is imbued with an instinctive distrust 
mixed with contempt for everything that approaches the 
sphere of government and State. Far be it from me to 
criticize this perhaps most remarkable fundamental differ- 
ence between America and Europe. It is deeply rooted in 
the history of the American nation. I stress it only because 
I feel that few Americans, especially among the progres- 
sives, are fully aware of this fact and even fewer realize 
what it means practically. There is much talk about re- 
building America, but you can rebuild a nation only if you 
rebuild its traditions and political notions. Whether or not 
that would be desirable, it would take a very long time, 
longer in any case than impatient radicals are willing to 
grant. 

But as long as this process is still in the making it seems 
to me quite futile to talk about organizing industry or 
public ownership of railroads and utilities. I do not see that 
so far any requirements essential to such a change have 


been fulfilled. 


te build up a civil service system took more than a hun- 
dred years in the most advanced European countries. 
Civil service in this sense implies complete freedom from 
politics, high professional training, lifelong position with 
pension rights. The civil servant in Europe is a man who 
considers the State as something wholly independent of 
changing party power. Changing governments may alter 
the methods by which their political decisions are carried 
out. That is the reason why an English, French or—in the 


In the fifth article in the series on current American problems 
as they appear to an experienced European economist and 
journalist, Mr. Stolper discusses what Americans have in mind 
when they think of the State; why they distrust it and want to 
put the government out of the economic life of the nation 
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pre-Hitler era—German civil servant could serve with sin- 
cere loyalty under Conservative, Liberal and Socialist gov- 
-ernments. The civil service embodies and preserves so to 
“say the continuity of national life. The average American 
does not know what that means, because this continuity 
has been preserved in America by the continuity of the 
Republican regime. Aside from the years of Grover Cleve- 
land this continuity was interrupted only twice for many 
decades. Both times it was considered by many people as 
a revolution. The Wilson era of course was almost from 
the beginning overshadowed by the Great War, and how 
the Roosevelt era is looked at by many people needs no 
comment. 


It is true, Washington has organized the embryo of a 
civil service in the European sense, but the principles of the 
federal system are not extended to many states and munici- 
palities. And even in Washington it includes only a small 
minority of the huge official body that today determines 
the economic fate of the United States. The early bureau- 
cracy of the NRA consists of non-civil servants, of men who 
came yesterday from all lines of business and profession and 
may change tomorrow to a new job. How many people 
realize the fundamental difference in the outlook of officials 
who know that they will round out their lives as officials, 
who look at it as a firmly predetermined career, and officials 
who do not know which job they will run a month or a 
year hence? And these men have to work in close touch 
with business men whom they have to supervise, to regu- 
late, to punish, to favor. Would it not be asking too much 
to expect many of these officials not to think of their own 
future, not to consider possibilities of using the newly ac- 
quired knowledge and contacts to procure jobs more at- 
tractive than anything the government can offer? It does 
not matter how often that really happens, but it does matter 
that it colors (and must color) the atmosphere in which 
negotiations between government and business are con- 
ducted. 


[ might not be easy for America to recruit a sufficient 
number of men highly trained for civil service, who are 
ready for a very modest pay to devote their lives to govern- 
mental service. America, so far with a class structure differ- 
ent from European nations, does not have the social classes 
that supply the bulk of higher and lower officials in Europe: 
neither the old established aristocracy or high bourgeoisie 
sufficiently detached from business life, nor the lower mid- 
dle class whose life’s ideal is to procure a modest, secure, 
lifelong government post. However real or mythical unlim- 
ited American opportunities for the masses may be, the 
overwhelming majority of the people no doubt still believes 
in these opportunities, and that is decisive. In times of de- 
pression and great unemployment they throng, of course, 
all lobbies where public jobs can be obtained, but that does 
not signify their desire to devote their lives to public service. 


An independent civil service is the one conceivable coun- 
terbalance against party influence, the only effective barrier 
to party power. The general distrust of the American for 
the State includes both the official and the politician. The 
politician too has a position entirely different from the one 
he occupies in the advanced European democracies. Today, 
as a hundred years ago, the highest ambition of many 
thousands of educated young Englishmen is to become 
M.P.’s. In this respect there is no difference between Con- 
servatives and Laborites; both parties include scions of the 
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oldest families. As it is the destination of a young Churchill 
to enter parliamentary life as soon as possible, so it is that 
of a young Stafford Cripps. This also is a predetermined 
form of career. You have to be private secretary to a cabinet 
member to become parliamentary undersecretary, to rise 
slowly to cabinet rank and finally to obtain a peerage. This 
lends the democratic system in England a dignity unper- 
turbed by occasional scandals. The same is true to a minor 
degree of France, Switzerland, Holland and Scandinavia; 
it was even true to a large extent of the Reichstag in Im- 
perial Germany. 


| HESITATE to compare all this with American condi- 
tions. Nobody can fail to be impressed with the dignity of 
the Senate in Washington, although it includes some people 
whose conduct would not be considered decorous to the 
House of Lords. You largely reduce your claims if you 
move on to the House of Representatives, and you become 
very modest in looking at state parliaments and municipal 
bodies. But it is these representatives who are in actual per- 
sonal touch with the people, who build up the notion of the 
typical politician, with the particular meaning and flavor 
that notion has in the public mind. Here even more than in 
the administration the borderline between the realm of 
business and politics is indistinct to such a degree that it is 
sometimes invisible. It is the “politician” whom everybody, 
whether conservative or radical, wants to keep out of every- 
thing. The conservative at least remains consistent when he 
tries to keep the government out of every kind of economic 
business. The radical is less consistent when, in spite of his 
distrust, he calls for more and more government interfer- 
ence up to the extreme of government ownership. 


~ There is only one political institution which seems to be 
impervious to the general distrust towards government—the 
federal courts and above all the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In this, too, there is something strange to a 
European, but at the same time this veneration of the Su- 
preme Court arouses his great admiration. The position of 
the Supreme Court is comparable only to the position of a 
very few surviving European dynasties. These nine men 
cease to be men when they don their robes and proclaim 
their rulings. It does not impair their authority that the 
most far-reaching decisions have been made in the last few 
months by a five to four majority and that majority and 
minority sometimes argue with each other in harsh words. 
It seems to be the only point at which stability is guaranteed 
in a political system that under certain circumstances might 
show instability. It is the substitute for all the traditional 
social and political ties not developed by American history 
that keep mass democracy alive in Western Europe. 


ee absence of such ties real or imaginary seems to me 
to explain the nervous anxiety of conservative people in 
America at every step of the government that is believed to 
lead away from old established traditions. The younger the 
traditions the more cherished they are. It may explain also 
the sometimes grotesque exaggerations in the criticism of 
reform measures that seem cautious and moderate enough 
to a European. Against all likelihood these people always 
fear the worst, because they do not know how and where 
to stop a movement once started. It is this particular prob- 
lem of psychology in the American conservative and the 
American radical that I shall try to discuss in my next 
article. 
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kind of stigma that it is hard for any but a doctor to 

realize. It doesn’t keep a man from practising medi- 
cine, for a state board grants and revokes licenses to practice 
and medical societies are voluntary private organizations. A 
good many doctors do not bother to join their county or 
state society; dues are a not inconsiderable item. Many who 
do join take membership merely as a formality. But expul- 
sion from a society has been so infrequent and until recent 
years usually for causes so odious that an expelled doctor 
walks among his fellows in somewhat the light of a man 
kicked out of his club as a cardsharper. 

A thunderbolt therefore struck the Ross-Loos Medical 
Group in Los Angeles in February 1934 when its leaders, 
Dr. Donald E. Ross and Dr. H. Clifford Loos, received 
notices by registered mail and personal service directing 
them to appear before the Board of Councilors of the 
Los Angeles County Medical Association ten days later 
“to show cause, if any you have, why you should not 
be censured and/or suspended and/or expelled.” After 
the hearing the two doctors were notified that “upon 
motion duly made seconded” they had been expelled. They 
appealed to the Council of the California State Medical 
Association. The Council considered their case in executive 
session. Report of that meeting in the official state medical 
journal declares merely, “After mature deliberation the 
opinion and decision was adopted and concurred in with- 
out a dissenting vote.” That vote was against the two doc- 
tors. A final appeal now lies before the Judicial Council 
of the American Medical Association for consideration at 
a meeting at Atlantic City on June 8. Should that body con- 
firm the action of the county and state medical councils, 
the only way in which the doctors could protest further is 
to carry the case to the courts, which in some other in- 
stances have handed down verdicts ordering medical socie- 
ties to reinstate members whom they have suspended or 
expelled without causes which the court deemed sufficient. 

The Ross-Loos case involves far more than the profes- 
sional standing of two doctors. Dr. Ross and Dr. Loos are 
the senior partners in a group of fifty-odd physicians who 
maintain this country’s outstanding experiment in volun- 
tary health insurance, now serving about 40,000 people in 
and about Los Angeles. When news of the expulsion ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles papers, the telephones to the 
central office were swamped with worried queries from 
patients as to whether that meant that the work would 
have to stop. The group had difficulty in keeping their 
subscribers from flooding newspapers with protests, organ- 
izing mass meetings or sending angry statements to the 


Bee expelled from a medical society carries with it a 


In February the American Medical Association voted to ap- 
prove experiments in the voluntary budgeting of sickness 
bills. This month leaders of an outstanding experiment in this 
field—the Ross-Loos Medical Group in Los Angeles—come 
before the Association's Judicial Council on appeal from ex- 
pulsion by their state and county medical societies. The 
writer describes the Group's work as she saw it this spring 
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County Association. The work went on and the number of” 


subscribers continued its steady growth. As word went out 


to pour in. Doctors all over the country wrote in, eager to 
learn more of this kind of organization. Laymen wrote to 


through the press in other cities, letters and telegrams began ; it 
] 


say that if the Los Angeles County Association objected to ~ 
the clinic, wouldn’t the Group consider moving to their ~ 
city? In one eastern city a public-spirited citizen offered — 


them a building rent-free. 


Why the doctors were expelled has not been explained © 


by the county or state medical associations. The forms 


summons and notice of expulsion made no mention of the ~ 
charge. By a curious reversal of the tradition of Anglo-Sax- 
on courts, they were asked merely to show cause “if any”) 


why they should not be cast out. Up to this point, the asso- 


ciations have not shown the public why they should. At the 
time of the action by the county Board of Councilors, The | 
Survey wrote the secretary of the county association, Dr. © 
Harry H. Wilson, asking for a statement so as to present © 
the position of both parties. No reply was received. This | 
spring in Los Angeles when I saw Dr. Wilson, now presi- © 
dent of the county association, he said that “legal considera- © 


tions” had made it unwise to write about the case. The only 
formal account of the action lies in the printed brief pre- 


sented by Dr. Ross and Dr. Loos as their appeal to the 7 


Council of the State Association. 


iy that brief, the doctors declare that upon telephone in- 
quiry before the meeting of the County Board of Coun- | 
cilors they were informed that they were to be charged with 
advertising. They asked to bring witnesses and records and © 


were told that the Council did not wish to have them do 


so. The brief gives their account of statements and ques- 


tions made at the hearing and their answers. Discussion 
centered on charges that the Ross-Loos Group had paid 
solicitors to enroll subscribers in their service and had fur- 
nished copy or paid for articles on their work in the house 
organs of some of the groups of employes who were con- 
sidering subscribing or had subscribed. These charges the 
doctors denied categorically. A month after the hearing, in 


response to a formal legal demand made by their attorneys, | 


Dr. Ross and Dr. Loos obtained a copy of a report by a 


medico-legal committee which made charges of solicitation | 
of patients, a practice contrary to the Principles of Ethics of 
the American Medical Association. In their appeal to the © 


Council of the State Association they submitted affidavits 
from subscribers supporting their own statements that they 
had paid no commissions of any sort, directly or indirectly; 
had contributed no funds for advertising or publicity to 
promote the clinic and had not supplied news 
copy concerning the clinic even for the bulletins 
published by the subscribing employe organiza- 
tions for their members. 

The defendant doctors also maintained in this 
appeal that the proceedings of the County As- 
sociation against them had been irregular, since 
they had not had the notice stipulated by the 
constitution of the Association, had had no state- 
ment of the charges against them, and no op- 
portunity to present witnesses or documentary 
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proof. They submitted copies of their agreements with their 
| members, and a copy of a letter which Dr. Loos had sent to 
} the president of the County Association in 1931, suggesting 
that all medical groups should be supervised by the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association to safeguard ethical standards 
| of medical practice, the interests of the medical profession 
} in general and practitioners and patients in the groups. In 
} this Dr. Loos had declared specifically that such groups 
should not be permitted to advertise or solicit patients in 
| any way. Dr. Ross and Dr. Loos have offered consistently 
to open their books and records to anyone who wishes to 
» see the way in which their work is conducted. 

| When I was in California this spring I found that one 
could not talk long with doctors in any part of the state 
before the Ross-Loos controversy came up, more often than 
not through an unfriendly remark. The general question 
of health insurance was rocking medical circles [see Cali- 
fornia Weighs Health Insurance, May Survey Graphic] but 
insurance was not the issue in this case. Doctors on both 
sides of that fence were likely to look askance at the Ross- 
Loos work. If I mentioned the study of the Ross-Loos ser- 
vice published by the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care in 1932, my remark was brushed aside. That study 
brought out that Ross-Loos patients received good service 
and more service at less cost than people of like income 
| under traditional methods of medical practice, and that the 
doctors received better-than-average incomes. 

Advances in the social and economic aspects of medi- 
| cal services in recent decades have followed two main 
roads. One is group payment by actual and potential pa- 
tients, either by taxation as in our mental or tuberculosis 
hospitals and public health services, or by some one of the 
forms of health insurance we are considering for payment 
of other kinds of medical care. The other is group practice. 
In the Middlewest and West group clinics for the well-to- 
do have grown up, such as the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., or the Cleveland Clinic. In these the medical staff 
sometimes receives salaries from the physicians who ar- 
ranged and direct the work; sometimes the group works 
on an income-sharing basis or a combination of salary and 
income-sharing. [See Survey Graphic, December 1934, We 
Believe in Group Practice, by Rexwald Brown, M.D.] 
Group practice makes possible economies in the common 
use of building and equipment such as those shown infor- 
/ mally in all cur hospitals, where many doctors have access 
to operating rooms, laboratories and the like which few, if 
any, could maintain individually. Aside from economy and 
convenience, group work in hospitals and clinics has been 
of great importance in raising standards of medical service, 
since it gives doctors an opportunity to pool their skill and 
knowledge so that all benefit from a range of experience 
which no man could gain alone. 


Ripe Ross-Loos clinic is preeminent in our American expe- 
rience in offering the benefits of both group payment 
and group practice to a large number of families in the 
general population. In the army, in some industries, and in 
the colleges, special groups of people can get a rounded 
and organized medical service for a stated amount a year, 
but almost nowhere else in this country—and probably no- 
where on such a scale and at so moderate a cost—is this 
kind of care open to any group of employed people and 
their families who wish to apply. Only groups of employed 
people are eligible for care at annual rates. The Ross-Loos 
-doctors care for any patients who wish to consult them, but 
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Advertising 
SOLICITATION of patients by physicians as individuals, or 


collectively in groups by whatsoever name these be called, 
or by institutions or organizations, whether by circulars or adver- 
tisements or by personal communications, is unprofessional. 
This does not prohibit ethical institutions from a legitimate adver- 
tisement of location, physical surroundings and special class— 
if any—of patients accommodated. It is equally unprofessional 
to procure patients by indirection through solicitors or agents of 
any kind or by indirect advertisement, or by furnishing or 
inspiring newspaper or magazine comments concerning cases in 
which the physician has been or is concerned. A\ll other like 
self-laudations defy the traditions and lower the tone of any pro- 
fession and so are intolerable. The most worthy and effective 


advertisement possible, even for a young physician and especially 
with his brother physicians, is the establishment of a well-merited 
reputation for professional ability and fidelity. This cannot be 


forced, but must be the outcome of character and conduct. The 
publication or circulation of ordinary simple business cards, being 
a matter of personal taste or local custom and sometimes of 
convenience, is not per se improper. Ass implied it is unpro- 
fessional to disregard local customs and offend recognized ideals 
in publishing or circulating such cards. 

It is unprofessional to promise radical cures; to boast of cures 
and secret methods of treatment or remedies; to exhibit certificates 
of skill or of success in the treatment of diseases; or to employ 
any methods to gain the attention of the public for the purpose 
of obtaining patients. —From the Principles of Medical Ethics of 
the American Medical Association. 


for individuals fees are set as in ordinary private practice, 
based on the amount and nature of the service the patient 
receives. These fees, which constitute only a small part of 
the Group’s earnings, are pooled in the general income 
account. 

Going into the Medical Group’s central clinic building 
is like entering one of the office buildings in any large city 
in which many doctors have their individual offices. A pa- 
tient comes by appointment with one or another of the 
doctors and is received by a clerk at the central desk where 
medical records are filed. He sees the same doctor each 
time, unless a change in his ailment calls for a shift to some 
other doctor or a specialist on the staff. If a patient does 
not strike up a congenial relation with the doctor to whom 
he first is referred, he has only to ask at the desk to try 
another. Originally an apartment house, the four-story 
building has been remodelled to provide many suites of 
private offices for the doctors, each with its reception and 
treatment rooms. On the street level the Group maintains 
its own drugstore, while upper floors house laboratory ser- 
vices, therapy rooms, the staff library, and operating rooms 
for minor surgery which does not necessitate an overnight 
stay. When major surgery or longer hospital care is re- 
quired, patients are taken to a Class A hospital where a 
floor and a half is reserved for Ross-Loos patients. Ambu- 
lance service is available day and night. Physicians and sur- 
geons, of course, also are on duty or on call through the 
twenty-four hours for care needed by patients in their 
homes. In the offices of the central building and in the three 
branch offices in outlying parts of the city, both the fur- 
nishings and the general atmosphere of courtesy and order 
are such as any successful practitioner might be pleased to 
provide for his private patients. 

The doctors at their desks, the nurses scurrying about 
the corridors, and the patients in the waiting-rooms and 
hallways and elevators likewise look just like those in any 
set of private medical offices. Such a statement may not 
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Function of a Hospital, a mural painted by William C. Palmer for Queens General Hospital, New York, under federal PWAP and state ERA 


seem necessary. I make it because I had gone to the clinic 
from the private office of an officer of the County Medical 
Association who had told me that he didn’t doubt that 
Ross-Loos subscribers got good care—“at least as good as 
can be given by mass methods,” but that many people 
wouldn’t stand for factory methods. Certainly nothing in 
the appearance or feeling of the two places would have told 
me that there was a difference. The patients who file in 
and out of the offices are a cross-section of people at work 
in Los Angeles: county and city employes, firemen, police- 
men, teachers, librarians, clerks, industrial workers, sales- 
men, engineers, members of university faculties and so on. 
In each case it is an employes’ organization, such as the 
Los Angeles.County Employes Association or the Hospital 
Association of the Southern California Telephone Com- 
pany, which makes the agreement with the medical group, 
collects the monthly payments, and sets up a special com- 
mittee to meet regularly with Dr. Loos to discuss matters 
of common cerncern. Only those members of the employes’ 
association who wish to do so subscribe to the service, and 
any subscriber is free to discontinue on thirty days’ notice. 
The arrangement between the Medical Group and an em- 
ployes’ group may be terminated by either party on ninety 
days’ notice. 


ROUP service on an annual payment basis started in 

April 1929 for 2008 employes of the Los Angeles De- 
partment of Water and Power and their families. They had 
come to Dr. Ross and Dr. Loos to ask for care for their 
members at a flat annual rate, an arrangement which has 
been widely developed by many of California’s large in- 
dustries, especially the railroads and lumber companies. 
The two doctors at first declined, but were persuaded to 
try a plan as an experiment. By January 1930, firemen and 
county employes had asked to come in and subscribers 
numbered 3137, and in succeeding years other groups ap- 
plied to swell a steadily growing membership. The start of 


1931 showed 5960 on the lists; by 1932 there were 80695” 


1933, 9205; 1934, 11,822; 1935, 12,576. In each case agree: | 


ments included provisions not only for the actual subscrib-~ 
ers but their dependents. The 12,576 subscribers on they ‘4 
books at the close of 1934 had 25,365 dependents, among 


them parents, spouses and children; grandparents and 
a 


grandchildren, in-laws, aunts, uncles and cousins and even © 
wards and proteges. : 
Each subscriber pays $2 a month through his associa-~ 
tion or club. This entitles him to any medical or surgical | 
service he may require at home, office or hospital, except ~ 


re eo 


care obligatory under the workmen’s compensation act and ~ 
treatment for venereal diseases, for which a charge of | 
50 cents a visit plus cost of medicine is made. It includes” 


any needed operation, ambulance service, consultations, X= 
rays, laboratory tests and drugs, with the exception noted ~ 
above; general nursing; and hospital care in a ward up to 


ninety days during a year, except for obstetrical cases in | 
which the subscriber pays hospital cost. It does not include” 


dentistry, special nursing, radium treatments or hypoder- 
mic medication. The initial agreements also provided de- 
pendents with most of these services, except hospitalization 
and drugs, for the $2 monthly fee. Further experience and 
the increase in numbers of dependents during the depres- 
sion has made it necessary to modify the arrangement in 
recent agreements. Now small fees are set for various ser- 
vices to dependents—50 cents for an office visit and $1 for a 
home call, $25 for a major operation, and $20 for a con- 
finement case, including prenatal and postnatal care. No 
change was made in existing agreements. 

In 1934 the payments of Ross 1 oes can teuer for medi- 
cal and hospital care averaged $2.69 a family a month, in- 
cluding all charges to subscribers for their dependents. 
This average is less than half the average costs for medical 


and hospital care incurred by similar urban families in- ~ 


cluded in a 1934 survey by the California SERA who were 
paying sickness bills in the usual way. Averages, moreover, 


une 1935 
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nean something when one is discussing Ross-Loos bills. In 
reneral, sickness bills vary so widely from family to family 
hat an average is only the roughest sort of a guide to actual 
*xperience. For the SERA families with $1200-$2000 a year, 
‘or example, the average total sickness bill during a three- 
nonth period was $19.59, but actual bills during that period 
‘anged from 15 cents to $393 a family. While the costs of 
he Ross-Loos subscribers also vary somewhat because of 
he bills of the dependents, the range is far less; for the 
breadwinner of the family there is little likelihood of added 
charges and for the others the possible items are limited 
o the moderate and stipulated amounts, such as the $25 
fee for a major operation. 

This general averaging up represents the protection that 
. group of people get when the insurance principle is ap- 
lied to bills as uneven and unforeseeable as those for sick- 
ness. The further economy they receive from the organi- 
zation of group practice is shown in compilations which 
the Ross-Loos Medical Group recently worked out from 
their 1934 records. Taking the number of home and office 
visits, days of hospital care, operations and so on which 
their people actually received during the year, they figured 
what the cost would have been if these services had been 
purchased at modest rates in individual private practice: 
$2 for an office or hospital call, $3 for a home visit, regard- 
less of distance or whether it was made by day or night; 
$20 for a minor and $50 for a major operation; and $7.30 
a day for hospital care, including all the accessory charges 
of medicine, drugs, X-rays, surgery, laboratory and so on. 
At these rates the services which the subscribers obtained 
in 1934 for an average $2.69 a month would have cost them 
$4.49, more than half as much again. The difference be- 
tween those two figures may be taken fairly to represent 
economies inherent in group practice when it is combined 
with a group payment plan under which patients are able 
to use the doctor’s time efficiently. It is a conservative esti- 
mate since many patients undoubtedly would have paid 
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Originally refuges for the sick poor, hospitals have become scientific centers where many doctors and technicians pool their skill 


rates higher than those assumed, and no estimate at all 
has been included for the costs of drugs and prescriptions, 
which are provided through the pharmacy to subscribers 
without charge and to their dependents at less than usual 
retail rates. Even more significant, along with the econo- 
mies this charge gave protection to all from the financial 
disaster that breaks family budgets when serious sickness 
comes. 


HE records of the Ross-Loos Medical Group seem to 

show what students of medical economies have hoped 
and believed: that people will use medical service when 
they can afford it. During the past year there was an aver- 
age of nearly 15 office calls per average family of 3.02 per- 
sons, representing a subscriber and his dependents. This 
probably represents three or four times the amount of care 
received by families of similar income in the general popu- 
lation. Even within a group such as this, however, the in- 
hibiting influence of medical bills may be seen. The sub- 
scribers, whose hospital charges are included in the flat 
monthly rate, use proportionately twice as much hospital 
care as do their dependents, whose bills must be paid di- 
rectly, even though the hospital rates for the latter are very 
low because of the volume of service contracted for by the 
group. The data gathered by the California SERA survey 
makes possible a general contrast between families in vari- 
ous parts of the state who are using annual payment plans 
and other families who pay by the traditional fee-for-service 
method. The former received care in a higher percentage of 
illnesses and the number of their physicians’ calls per 1000 
illnesses was greater. The difference between the two groups 
was especially marked in care obtained for non-disabling 
illness. When people know they can afford to do so, ap- 
parently they will see a doctor at the early stages of illness. 

No economy or amount of medical care can be consid- 
ered significant unless that care itself is good. Poor care is 
extravagant at any price. In the study of the Ross-Loos 
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Group by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
two physicians made independent first-hand evaluations of 
the quality of its medical service. Both found that care was 
given well and promptly. Their views were substantiated 
by the clinic records, which were put at their disposal, and 
by the “uniform opinion” of other medical men in the city. 
The point was made that under such an arrangement doc- 
tors and patients had a mutual interest in seeing that ill- 
nesses were ended as quickly and completely as possible. 


HE chief surgeon, Dr. Donald E. Ross, is a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of London and of Edin- 
burgh and of the American College of Surgeons, a man 
whose intense absorption in his work could not be missed 
even in casual conversation. Dr. H. Clifford Loos, the other 
co-partner, whose special concern now is the administra- 
tion of the plan, is also a surgeon, a past-president of the 
San Diego County Medical Society and a former member 
of the California State Board of Medical Examiners. The 
Medical Group includes 38 physicians and surgeons on full- 
time salary, all of whom are graduates of a first-class medi- 
cal college and have had at least one year’s internship in an 
accredited hospital and a further year’s hospital residency 
or equivalent postgraduate work. Among them are special- 
ists in obstetrics, dermatology, roentgenology, pediatrics, or- 
thopedics, internal medicine, endocrinology, urology, chest 
and lungs, heart, eye, ear and nose, and so on. In addition 
to this full-time staff there are fourteen part-time physi- 
cians with similar qualifications who serve patients in out- 
lying districts and receive a flat-rate annual payment of $12 
for each subscriber assigned to their care. The medical staff 
have under their direction registered nurses with special 
training in the departments to which they are assigned, X- 
ray and laboratory technicians, and licensed physiotherapists. 
Even in the heat of this spring’s controversy no physician 
with whom I talked in Los Angeles cast direct aspersions 
on the professional services of the group. Objections were 
made in terms of what one man called “belt-line” methods 
and of “unfairness” to individual practitioners. It was 
charged that members of the Ross-Loos staff were exploited 
in the interests of the two senior partners. It was argued that 
no group of doctors could have had a steadily growing prac- 
tice through the years of hard times unless they had comit- 
ted the professional sin of soliciting patients. Stories were 
bandied about that the Ross-Loos doctors had to see thirty 
or forty patients during a long and overcrowded day. 

That story is wholly without foundation. Doctors of this 
medical group enjoy something almost unkrtown in private 
practice—a forty-four hour working week, except for emer- 
gencies and for those doing their turn on night duty, when 
they are on call, but of course seldom continuously at work 
throughout the night. On the basis of a twenty-five day 
month, with weekends clear, each fulltime doctor would 
have had to see an average of 13 patients a day to make up 
the figures shown in the 1933 and 1934 reports; each part- 
time doctor, who carries some individual practice aside from 
his work with the group, an average of 7. The aggregate 
of home and office calls on which these averages are based 
includes many visits for treatments, laboratory tests and the 
like, which were administered by nurses or technicians 
under physicians’ supervision. 

For the physicians of this group, vacations are not a 
financial setback; their salaries go on. A doctor’s salary con- 
tinues also when he is absent at professional meetings or 
for postgraduate work which is arranged on a rotating 
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in the upper half of the California medical profession, and 
probably well up in it. Fifty-one percent of the California ~ 
physicians who replied to a questionnaire circulated by the | 
State Medical Association in the course of a recent survey — 
declared they had had net incomes of less than $250 a 
month in 1933. In addition to relatively good incomes the ~ 


freedom from financial detail that is not characteristic of © 
individual medical practice, especially in hard times. 

The income of the individual participants is composed © 
in part of a stated salary plus a share in clinic proceeds after | 
overhead and other fixed items have been met. As the or- ™ 


percent of that gross profit, from which all costs of expand-~ 
ing the service must be borne. The other 72.5 percent is 


allocated among the staff according to principles worked | ‘it 
out and approved by the Board of Advisors, which includes _ 


the two co-partners, the clinic manager, and five members 


elected by the staff. No member can be engaged or dis- 


charged except with the approval of this board. There has 7 
been no difficulty in getting physicians to enter the group, 
even since the expulsion of its leaders. In fact the difficulty 7 
is quite the opposite, for applications have poured in from 
doctors in and out of California, sometimes from those | 
who have been outspoken in objection to its “competition.” 

On the score of competition, it may be pointed out that 
the clinic’s practice among some 40,000 people is drawn 
from a county with 2,200,000. The Medical Group includes 7 
52 doctors out of approximately 4000 physicians and sur- © 
geons licensed to practice in the county. The Group does 
not give “cut-rates” to individual patients; the annual rates 


are open only to members of organized employe groups. | 


In their appeal to the State Medical Association Dr. Ross” 
and Dr. Loos quoted the statements of a member of the 
County Medico-Legal Committee to the effect that he con-— 
sidered it “very unfair” that a patient had received an in- 
jection of salversan at the clinic for 75 cents after an out- 
side doctor had told her that his charge would be $5. The 
defendants explained that to have obtained that rate she 
must have been a subscriber. Such an example of “compe- 
tition” brings up the question as to whether or not it is 
“unfair” for some doctors and their patients to agree on 
methods of group payment which they find of mutual 


advantage. Surely no doctor would consider it “unfair” 7 


for another to adopt a more effective surgical technique, © 
even if it were.one for which some other surgeons lacked 
the skill to qualify. 


| WAS invited to attend one of the scientific meetings 
which the Ross-Loos group holds weekly at luncheon. 
Here were doctors who had come in their white coats from 
the offices and laboratories upstairs and others who had 
driven in from the branch offices or outlying districts, most 
of them youngish men, but stamped with the authority of 
experience, alert, at home with each other, intensely inter- 


ested in the paper that one of their number was reading. 


In that he outlined the history of a method of treatment 
for hernia, describing techniques and results reported else- 
where in medical literature. Then the chief surgeon went — 
to the blackboard with a handful of colored chalks, and — 
described the details of the treat- (Continued on page 315) 
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IKE fire and water, professional soldiers, however good 
servants in their proper place and proportion, are 
1 bad masters. Pretty much all over the world they have 
been and still’are out of hand, stealing the show, elbowing 
‘into explosive situations where they do not belong, consid- 
erably messing up and retarding the world’s slow struggle 
out of the confusion which with the aid of the equally 
professional Ber they got us into. It was largely the 


iliation and re exacting an impossible pound of flesh 
reated at Versailles the situation whose consequences now 
bedevil the world. 

| Probably in no other country was possible, or anyway 


epresentatives, for making and publishing statements of 
ilitary projects violently at variance with both letter and 
pirit of our century-old understanding with Great Britain 
and Canada, guaranteeing the sanctity of the 3000-mile bor- 
‘der between us and them, as well as of their territories on 
Vthis side of the Atlantic. Had a similar thing happened 
janywhere in Europe there would have been the deuce-and- 
Yall to pay. 

+ By an obviously unpremeditated blunder Chairman 
McSwain of the Committee permitted publication of testi- 
mony given in executive session by army officers, disclosing 
both their belief that the United States should be prepared 
lin event of war to seize Newfoundland, Bermuda, the 
Bahamas and other British and French islands near our 
coasts, as possible bases for hostile air operations; and an 
jitem in the pending Air Base bill providing for an Ameri- 
can air base, “camouflaged” as an intermediate station on 
ithe commercial coast-to-coast route. Upon this publication, 
the Canadian government naturally asked for information, 
and the President forthwith repudiated the whole business, 
asserting that these recommendations reflected neither the 
'views, purposes, motives nor the policy of the United States 
government, and declaring that the United States would 
live up in letter and spirit to the treaties providing for the 
‘permanent disarmament of the common boundary. Both 
the army officers concerned and Chairman McSwain prompt- 
ly and in best possible spirit apologized, explained, disa- 
vowed and generally scooted for the woods, and the Cana- 
dians mostly laughed it off. 

The idea of an unfortified border goes back to the time 
of George Washington and the end of hostilities in the 
American Revolution. It came to formal expression in 
1816-17 in James Madison’s administration, when Monroe 
was secretary of state and John Quincy Adams minister at 
London, and has remained ever since an example for the 
world; as Louis Martin Sears in his History of American 
een Relations says, “a landmark in the progress of 
mankind.” Today the border relations of the two countries 
are in the hands of an International Joint Commission of 
three members appointed by the President of the United 
States and three appointed by the British monarch upon 
recommendation of the Canadian government; their juris- 
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diction covering all matters and controversies arising along 
the common frontier. There are no soldiers peeping across 
the border on either side, any more than on the imaginary 
line between Massachusetts and New York. 


| FHERE is no sense in being startled by discovery that our 
army officers are planning, not for but about possible 
war in any and all directions. From their point of view any 
and every nation in the world is a possible “enemy,” and it 
is primary in their business, their obvious duty, to plan as 
minutely as possible for every conceivable eventuality, be- 
tween Patagonia or Spitzbergen and the Planet Jupiter. 
Such problems constitute a large part of the army and naval 
officer’s training in any country; our own War College is 
largely for the purpose of conceiving and working out the 
details of possible conflict, not with the inhabitants of Ere- 
whon or Lilliput, but with flesh-and-blood Englishmen, 
Germans, French, Italian, Japanese, Russians, South Ameri- 
cans, actual people, who in some imaginable circumstances 
might attack us, somehow, somewhy, somewhere. What 
would you have these fellows do? Sit around whittling or 
twirling their thumbs till “the enemy” steps on their toes? 
The creation of these plans and projects and the demand 
for money with which to carry them out is inherent and 
inevitable in the fact of having an army. Argument can be 
made—I do not think much of it myself—for abolishing 
army and navy altogether and welcoming an invading 
“enemy,” whose wicked hearts will thereupon be melted— 
if indeed they do not stop dead of astonishment. Tolstoi 
thought it would work. But I cannot see any sense in having 
an army and navy, however exclusively for defense, and 
forbidding it to study and practice for the contingencies, 
however improbable, which might arise. 

Just now the United States navy is completing “Fleet 
Problem XVI,” in the North Pacific, presumably near the 
Aleutian Islands, at the cost of a king’s ransom. If you have 
warships they must do these things. Under modern condi- 
tions, when a warship has become no longer a ship so much 
as a highly intricate complex of interlocking machinery and 
men, it is of the highest importance that there shall be close 
and constant drill of units and groups. But any child of six, 
or any inmate of a home for the feeble-minded, could have 
told you, or the President of the United States, that this was 
no time, or year, or century, in which to hold such maneuy- 
ers almost within sight of Japan. That is, if you had no 
intent to make a minatory show of strength in exactly that 
quarter. 

Incidentally the President’s forthright declaration regis- 
tered anew that principle which is of the essence of de- 
mocracy especially as represented in the United States; 
namely, that the armed forces of the nation shall ever be 
subject to the civil. It is by no accident that the secretaries 
of war and navy habitually with few exceptions have been 
civilians. Japan has been giving us a first-rate illustration of 
what happens when the army and navy take over and vir- 
tually become the government. Charles W. Eliot, that great 
humanitarian educator who made Harvard University, de- 
clared that the trade of war was “the most horrible occupa- 
tion that a human being can possibly engage in;” but he 
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believed armies to be necessary. His idea presupposed a 
citizens’ army, after the Swiss fashion, and he proposed that 
after the creation of an international organization of the 
world, such as the League of Nations (he was writing in 
the early stages of the World War), no country should be 
permitted to have an army “whose officers have entered for 
life the profession of soldier.” Certainly he had not in mind 
that the nations of the world should vie with each other 
in the size and deadliness of their armaments. Calvin Coo- 
lidge, President of the United States, speaking in October, 
1925, declared that “no nation ever had an army large 
enough to guarantee it against attack in time of peace, or 
to insure it victory in time of war.” 


lhaes two diametrically opposed and fundamentally 
incompatible conceptions of international existence and 
relationships struggle for mastery in the world. One envis- 
ages a system of mutually acknowledged and assured jus- 
tice and security; of controversies resolved by established 
methods of common council and resort to an international 
tribunal. The logic of it involves also the internationally 
initiated and controlled use of “sanctions,” economic and 
other, with force against aggressors and law-breakers in the 
background; but we have seen the efficacy of moral pressure 
alone. For this method the professional soldiers as a class 
have little use. Nothing in their training and habits of 
thought has left in their minds any place for it. They have 
little faith or interest in measures to abolish war. They hon- 
estly do not believe it can be abolished. They still live and 
think, as professional soldiers always have, in a world of 
their own. 

The other conception leaves international relations to the 
spontaneous; to casual and intermittent dealing with events 
as they occur; to bilateral and multilateral alliances and un- 
derstandings, balances of power and all the rest of the 
ancient technique which has strewn the road of history 
with horror and the waste of humanity’s finest men and 
things. “Every nation for itself, and the devil take the hind- 
most,” is the slogan of this philosophy. That way leads 


straight back to the barbarism from which we have fancied 
ourselves emerging. To that theory armies, the largest and 
most efficient that can be afforded short of universal star- 
vation for their upkeep, are indispensable, with sky-black- 
ening clouds of airplanes already threatening mutual de- 
struction of the national capitals within an hour or so of 
the declaration of war—or without any declaration at all. 


Reynold’s Illustrated News, London 


Mesdames MacDonald, Laval and Mussolini: 
“My dear it looks just too terrible on you!” 


STUERSV E Ya GakoAt ealiniiG 


June 1935 


If that is to be the way of life, let us cease all this nonsense™ 
of “liberal” education for the sane life of peaceful inter-) 
change and mutual consideration and turn every schoo 


L. Hall, of the West Point Military Academy, two years, 
ago drew the distinction clearly in an article on the West 


Point system of education [School and Society, June 11,) 
1932], in the course of which he said: 


But of course the true educator makes a different set of de 
mands on any institution of learning. By him the college is” 
expected to produce men capable of adding to the ;store o 
human knowledge. He also expects a college to teach a man | 
how to enjoy the use of his intellect, as distinct from his wits. 
Educators differ greatly as to the extent to which the modern 
college meets these demands. But West Point does not pretend 
to meet them at all. It cannot do so without entirely changing 
itself... . And no reform is possible. For an army officered by 


fe 


dominated by force, by the largest and most efficient army, | 
navy and air-flocks dropping horror, we must put the pro- 
fessional soldier in charge and sharpen our teeth and talons, 
using the lull after each war to prepare for the next one 


@} course that isn’t to be the way. The nations know that a) I 


that way lies destruction. It is a commonplace of mod- 


ern speech and wisdom from our last experience that who- 
ever may lose a war, nobody wins. This new conviction was 
registered emphatically in-the common terror which evoked 


the virtually unanimous denunciation by the League of)‘ 


Nations of Germany’s brazen attitude in connection with” 


her announcement of the resumption of conscription and 
the creation of an overwhelming air-force. Not the rearma- 


ment, per se, but the temper of it, the cynical abandonment” 


of the spirit of common council and conciliation in the” 


settlement of disputes. It was unprecedented in its exhibit 


of the entirely altered mind of the world, including not” 


only the Big Three—France, Italy and Great Britain—bu 
the once pro-German Turkey, Soviet Russia, war-neutral 
Spain, the three big Latin-American states—Mexico, Argen 


tina and Chile—and Australia. It was epoch-marking, and” 


there are multiplying signs that the Germans were startled, 


even frightened, by that overwhelming condemnation. It ) 


was a fearful test of the vitality, not merely of the League ~ 


of Nations as an organization but of the whole idea of © 
international cooperation to control the use of force and to — 
maintain peace as against anarchy. For the moment at least | 
the test was met. And the thing to remember and anchor ‘| 
hope upon is the fact that never before in the history of the 

world was there an agency through which such an expres- 


sion of the world’s public opinion could find utterance. 


Taken together with the creation of a now nearly complete | 
ring of treaties of mutual assistance and defense around © 


Germany, it offers a breathing-space for saner councils, even 
in Germany. 

Meanwhile, underneath the uproar threatening all forms 
of international cooperation, goes on the wide-spread, — 


quieter work of the League. Almost forgotten has been 
our own newly established membership in the collateral * 


International Labor Office; but only a few days ago we 


sent over John G. Winant, lately governor of New Hamp- ! 


shire, to take his place as assistant director of the ILO. 
Beside him a competent staff of Americans. 
(Continued on page 320) 
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SE aiews di scoak RL 


PONSORED by ten 
learned and professional 
associations, financed by 

Jhree great foundations, edit- 

d by Edwin R. A. Seligman 

nd Alvin Johnson with a capable editorial and a distin- 

cuished advisory staff, and bearing the imprint of a leading 

merican and English publisher, the Encyclopaedia of the 
¥ocial Sciences, with the fourteenth of its fifteen volumes, 
pproaches the end of its seven years’ task. 

} As the present volume contains all those titles in which 

Social appears as the initial word, and as the eighth volume, 

ontaining the articles on Labor and its compounds, which 
re perhaps of equal interest to Suryey readers, has now 

een on the reference shelves for over two years, the time 
eems opportune to review the undertaking as a whole. 

| The successive volumes have appeared promptly on 

\cheduled time three each year during the past five years. 

They are handsome in appearance, of convenient size, and 

iegible far beyond most comparable works of reference. In 

lhe selection of authors the editors have displayed an ad- 
mirable catholicity, which doubtless reflects active coopera- 
ion, if not from the sponsoring associations as such, at least 

Jrom their representatives on the joint committee, and prob- 

bly from a far larger number of individuals whose counsel 

vas sought. The Encyclopaedia obviously has the first merit 

f any such enterprise in that it is essentially objective, and 

his is by no means to be taken as a matter of course in a 

eld so controversial and so hospitable to adventurous ex- 

loiters as that of the social sciences. The Encyclopaedia 

vill not be attacked, successfully at any rate, as either radi- 

al or conservative, or as tendentiously propagandist in 

ther respects. 

If the reviewer may judge from a number of articles se- 
ected at random but on subjects with the technical litera- 
ure of which’ he may claim acquaintance, two general 
bbservations seem to be warranted. The first is that the 
uthors have been extragrdinarily successful in using their 
imited space to give a fairly complete, although necessarily 
ompact, manual of the subject. These are not merely dic- 
ionary or guide-post entries. In some instances—on social- 
sm, for example, and social work—one gets as much from 
he few pages devoted to the subject as one would ordinar- 
ly expect to get from a textbook. This is of course more 
han the Encyclopaedia promises. What it intends is to give 
erely the key, the conspectus of salient facts, relying for 
urther elucidation on cross-references to other articles and 
n the list of authorities to be consulted. 

The specialist will naturally profit by these helps to fur- 
her study. For the general reader—and all specialists will 
be general readers for many of the subjects on which they 
onsult an encyclopaedia—the full information is here, 
»greeably free from the elaborate introduction, qualifica- 
ions, developments and applications in which the author 
vould perhaps wish to indulge if he had more elbow room. 


Macmillan. 15 Volumes. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Editor-in-Chief, 
Edwin R. A. Seligman; Associate Editor, Alvin Johnson. 


$112.50 for set, postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


RE VahEiW,Se-OiFs R B,C EIN TB:O:0.K'S 


BOXING THE COMPASS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Even the special student will 
frequently find that this con- 
cise, severely edited, and yet 
comprehensive, treatment of a 
particular theme is refreshing- 
ly adequate to his needs in his particular line of study. 

This useful quality has however its defects. If frequently 
the concise treatment becomes a fairly complete manual, 
there is obvious danger that it may become a trifle dog- 
matic, that generalization may be made too sweeping. For 
example, the perspective of social work has no doubt shift- 
ed, as the article on that subject points out, from an “ex- 
ternal” to an “analytic view as if from the angle of the 
client himself;” but it seems like overstating and oversim- 
plifying the matter to attribute to this shift such far-reaching 
developments as “the reform of the almshouse, and removal 
of the insane and the child from this catch-all of social 
refuse” and some eight other equally sweeping social 
changes including “the introduction of decent standards of 
living in the relief of the poor.” 


Price $7.50 per volume; 


"| Fae Encyclopaedia would probably prefer not to be 

judged by its articles on so new and so experimental a 
science as that of social work; although this reviewer finds 
them in fact admirable both in substance and form. Those 
on subjects which fall within the fields of politics, econom- 
ics, history, and jurisprudence—especially those on legal sub- 
jects—would have a sounder basis in accepted principles. 
Even the newer social sciences like anthropology, and the 
semi-social sciences like ethics and education, are, as com- 
pared with social work, in possession of a technical litera- 
ture to which technicians may appeal with rather more ex- 
pectation of a common understanding. 

There are compensations. Social work like engineering 
gains in intensity of interest what it loses in static formal- 
ism. Professor Seligman himself in his personal contribution 
to the introduction in the first volume, pointed out that, 
“as in the engineering field, so in social work recent ten- 
dencies point to a vast extension in the future, with multi- 
form specialization.” In several other places the Encyclo- 
paedia recognizes and even emphasizes the distinct place 
of social work as an emerging scientific discipline as well 
as a practical activity. 

Omissions and defects, or what might be so represented, 
are discoverable. It is pleasant to find adequate if brief 
notices of Simon N.‘ Patten, Josephine Shaw Lowell and 
Robert W. deForest. But why should there not have been 
also biographical mention of Robert M. Hartley and Robert 
Treat Paine? There is an excellent article on Family Bud- 
gets, but why should there not be at least a reference to it 
under Budget? The word there is used only for the budget 
of governments. Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, 
would seem to deserve attention equally with the eighteenth 
century Irish Socialist, who is the only Thompson to appear. 
However such things are not to be magnified. There must 
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THE RICHEST COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


—LAIT THE LAND IN, THE WORLD 
"AREA OF THE UNITED STATES 
q 


WHITE SQUARE 
BLUE OBLONG 


LUMBER 
COTTON 
CORN 
OIL 


ld 
MAMAN 


“Because we live in the United States, we are interested in seeing 
how our own economic system works, and how it affects all the 
people who live here.”’ Simple as the Russian Primer was simple, 
this first publication of the People’s League for Economic Security 
tells in eighty vivid pages of text and picture-charts how rich and 
how poor we are—what we as a nation have, how it is distributed, 
what we waste, what we might have. Neurath’s method Americanized 
RICH MAN, POOR MAN, by Ryllis Alexander Goslin and Omar Pancoast 


Goslin. Editorial Committee, Stuart Chase, Henry Pratt Fairchild, Harry A. Over- 
street, Mary Kelsey. Harper. 85 pp. Price, $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


always be differences of opinion about the propriety of includ- 
ing particular individuals and about classifications; and the 
editors deserve in general congratulations on their very great 
success. 

The Encyclopaedia in a high degree accomplishes the three 
objectives announced in its preface: for the scholar, “a synopsis 
of progress in the various fields of social science in the broadest 
sense;” for the intelligentsia in general, “an assemblage or re- 
pository of facts and principles;” and for all, “a center of 
authoritative knowledge for the creation of a sounder and more 
informed public opinion .on the major questions which lie at 
the foundation of social progress and world development.” 

More than half of the first volume, issued in 1930, is devoted 
to an introduction which is in two parts. The second part re- 
views the state of the social sciences and disciplines in all the 
major countries, two each for Russia and Italy by different con- 
tributors because of the break caused by the Soviet and the 
Fascist revolutions. The volume is dated by the fact that there 
is no similar division for Germany. It is the first part of this 
introduction however which deserves special mention, as one of 
the most useful and characteristic features of the entire work. 
It has the general title: The Development of Social Thought 
and Institutions. The concluding article of the twelve in this 
historical survey is by the editorial staff and deals with the War 
and Reconstruction. It is unfortunate that this brilliant analysis 
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of the effect of the War and the post-War experiences could not i 
be matched by an equally incisive study of the effect of the i 
long depression. For that we of course shall have to wait an-~ 
other decade, perhaps two; but the discriminating reader of the © 
articles in this Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, especially}; 
of those dealing with industry, social work, and related subs it 
jects, will have no difficulty in seeing that they have been writ- ©}, 
ten under the shadow of the depression. Uh 
Even more than the War itself and the post-War disillusion-~ i 
ment, the revolutionary changes which began while the first il 
volume was in press have made a reorientation of the social 
sciences essential. Some of the writers seem to feel this ee 
fortably, even though they are not yet in position to’ analyze _ 
and assess its significance. On the other hand there are numer- | 
ous instances of keener and more original judgments and more _, 
candid discussion than would have been likely to appear in a |), 
work of this kind undertaken and carried through in a coal 
of economic prosperity and social stability. In these days the 
secretary of the British Economic Association, who is an advis-_, 
ory editor of the Encyclopaedia, calmly ranges himself among | 
the heretics. 
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They Happen To Be Black 


|, 
OLLIE MISS, by George Wylie Henderson. Stokes. 276 pp. Price $2.50 post- =) al 
paid of Survey Graphic. Thin 


author has written a book with a universal ees a thente a We 
a primitive people belonging not to any singular race or social 
system or era, but primarily to the soil and for all time. He, 
has dispensed entirely with the theme of the Negro’s supersti- 
tions, sentimentality, and conscious racial weaknesses en Masse, — ie 
which formerly dominated both the Negro and white writers Bin 
of life in the Southern black belts. Instead there is the realistic nite 
picture of individuals, who happen to be black, working out 
the patterns of their destinies. i 
The characters all possess individuality; whether playing, © 
dancing, praying, or fighting. Ollie Miss, a slim, black, attrac- | 
tive Negro girl thrown among men, works side by side in thell | it 
fields with them, neither asking nor accepting favors because 
of her sex. Unschooled, she is always capable of handling me 


situation. She never hesitates to go counter to accepted customs 
when they clash with her principles and ideals. She has a 


D 
philosophy of overcoming evil with good, and of non-resistance _ ||"! 
approaching that of Gandhi and Christ. “Mebbe if dere had been 7! pk 
somethin’ us could want an’ not hab—somethin’ us could work 


fer an’ still want—mebbe hit mought hab been dif’ent.” Not 
since Paul Lawrence Dunbar has any writer employed the dia- 
lect of the Southern Negro to better effect. James H. Husertr | 
New York Urban League 


What Makes a Leader ? 


THE ART OF LEADERSHIP, by Ordway Tead. Whittlesey House. 308 bp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


LEADERS AND LEADERSHIP, by Emery S. Bogardus, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 325 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


LEADERSHIP IN A CHANGING WORLD, Edited by M. David Hoffman 
and Ruth Wanger. Harper. 418 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HAT is leadership? How can leaders be bred and 

trained? How do they exercise their function in a mod- | 
ern age? These are questions to which the thoughtful world 
seeks an answer and these books give some help, although none | 
supplies an altogether adequate reply. Of the two writers who © 
have attempted theoretical discussion, Mr. Tead works from a | 
clearer definition. He is speaking of leadership as “the activity — 
of influencing people to cooperate toward some goal which they 
come to find desirable.” Since this is a necessary function, he — 
discusses at length and with considerable wisdom the ways in | 
which leaders can be trained, the qualities necessary, and the — 
varying types of leadership which find expression in today’s — | 
affairs. Generally speaking, he appears to believe that practice © 
is what makes a leader effective. He suggests apprenticeship © 


and progressive experience in situations of greater and greater 
“} difficulties although, of course, he does not neglect the general 
Jjenrichment of personality which is acquired through what we 
‘Jused to call a “liberal” education. 
1) The book of Professor Bogardus has more of the parapher- 
‘}nalia on scholarship although it too is somewhat practical and 
jJinstructive in purpose. It contains more biographical material, 
“with case-studies of famous men, many of which are based upon 
materials that can scarcely be called scientifically valid. And 
jalthough Bogardus also defines leadership sensibly as the art 
‘jof getting other people to do things, he includes in his discus- 
‘sion all sorts of eminent men and women who, however gifted, 
Jcould scarcely be said to have had social influence. Asking stu- 
Yidents in a college class to list the “one hundred greatest lead- 
Jers” seems almost a reductio ad absurdum of the study of 
personality. Was a composer like Verdi (whose given name by 
the way is misspelled) a leader in the same sense as Theodore 
‘Roosevelt was? One would think that the next step after pio- 
“Yneer work of this sort will be to define types of leadership, that 
"Nis the capacities to lead in certain situations and for certain 
‘purposes. No complete illumination will be shed on the prob- 
‘lem until that step is taken. 
As pioneer work, however, both these books have value. For 
the theoretic student of sociology, Bogardus had done the better 
job. For the youngster entering a career there is more to be got 
from Tead’s advice. Teachers who often talk at length about 
“their responsibility for training leaders might well read and 
ponder both. 
") The Hoffman-Wanger volume is a book of readings for 
classes in English—excerpts from speeches and articles by well- 
‘known statesmen and publicists. These give the young student 
the authentic accent of leadership and the brief introductions 
jare admirably done. It is an interesting experiment in giving 
jgreater social meaning to English studies. Lyman Bryson 
\ Teachers College 


America and the Far East 


MUST WE FIGHT ASIA? by Nathaniel Peffer. Harper. 244 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
ITH the increased tension in the Far East, with Japan’s 
insistence on naval parity and with the growing Ameri- 
can navy-budget, Mr. Peffer’s book is of great timeliness. China 
with her population of 400 millions seems the last large unex- 
ploited market and therefore attracts with its prospect of profit 
the attention of all the powers eager for economic expansion. 
This book puts in brief and illuminating sentences the whole 
story of imperialism in the industrial age, discusses the history 
of China and Japan from the second half of the nineteenth 
century and ends with the probability that the whole Far 
Eastern imbroglio will be precipitated, the climax of a hundred 
years of conflict reached, the whole world entangled in its set- 
tlement. In this imbroglio America is irrevocably involved; not 
} only through recent events, for as Mr. Peffer shows there has 
been a consistency and continuity to American policy in the 
Far East for-at least a generation and it was clearly foreshad- 
owed almost a hundred years before. “Swearing fealty to the 
ancestral injunction against foreign entanglement and there- 
fore turning its back on Europe, America commits itself to a 
perilous position in the most turbulent quarter of the globe 
(the Pacific area.) With Europe, with which it has cultural 
affinity . . . and close economic relations, it will not be what is 
called involved. But it leaps defiantly into the breach when 
three provinces in one Asiatic country are taken by another 
Asiatic country, three provinces in which its material interests 
are negligible and which nine out of ten Americans can not 
find on a map.” 

The conflict in the Far East is growing quickly, without a 
background of centuries-old national conflicts and hatreds as 
in Europe. We witness how the conflict for mastery in China 
/was made. Mr. Peffer is right in (Continued on page 310) 


SOVIET CITIES 


Leningrad— Moscow — Kiev, great cities of the 
U.S. 5. R., each with its traditional interest, 
colorful history and even more exciting present. 
Their Art, Music and Theatre Festivals attract 
visitors from every land. Their news events 
figure on the front pages of the world. London, 
Copenhagen, Helsingfors and LENINGRAD, 
MOSCOW, and KIEV, also Vienna, Innsbruck 
and Paris are included in the ‘Tour of the 
Great Soviet Cities”. Duration, about 39 days 
from New York back to New York; 
sailing dates and ships; its all-expense price 
makes this tour a great travel bargain ! 


choice of 


Fully described in the new guide-book on Soviet 
. Available from: 


travel, ‘“‘See Russia in 1935” 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
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A DOZEN SOVIET UNION TOURS 
this summer 
Interpretative Leadership— 


Louis Fischer, Dr. Joshua Kunitz, Julien 
Bryan, General Victor A. Yakhontoff, Her- 
bert Adolphus Miller, Upton Close, ete. 


A Trip for Every Purse— 
Some as economical as possible, others 
generously comfortable—but all compre- 
hensive, giving a rounded picture of Soviet 
life. 

Reliably Inclusive Rates—Complete Services 

—Expert and Painstaking Administration. 
The Open Road also renders valuable 
assistance to those who prefer to travel on 
their own. 


Write for booklets 


The OPEN ROAD 


(Russian Travel Division) 


New York 


MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
9V, weeks of travel and study 
$369 to $379 
Including Passage 


8 West 40th Street, 


Cooperating with INTOURIST 
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is not complete without the 


SOVIET UNION 


Most interesting country in the world today! 


bd 
Busy cities, active villages, historic and scenic wonders. 


See Moscow’s Red Square. Take a trip on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway or a Black Sea cruise. All-inclusive rates per 


day are only $15 First Class, $8 Tourist Class, $5 


Third Class. Moscow University offers summer sessions. 


Third Annual e Theatre Festival in Moscow September | to 10. 
Send now for interesting 
IS} Booklet $6.6 p ING. 
¥ 2 2) and map. U. S. Representative of The Travel Company 


ofthe U.S. S. R., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT KNOWS 


The SPRINGBOARD INTO 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON! 


Green Mansions’ Decoration Day Week-end 


SPECIAL DE LUXE PULLMAN 
ROUND TRIP 


4 full days in the Adirondacks 
MAY 29 to JUNE 2 


GOLF, TENNIS, SWIMMING, THEATRE 
AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


An all inclusive holiday for $32.50 


For details address 


LENA BARISH 
SAM GARLEN 
157 West 57th Street 


MAR SI ON § COI. 5-6346 
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(Continued from page 309) using the Far East as a cast 
study in international pathology. We are threatened by conflie 
and war because, as he points out, international conflict to th 
point of war is inherent in the social order. But the social ordett 
is neither eternal nor immutable. The only insurance agains) 
war, in the Far East and elsewhere, is to eliminate the cause. 1 
The passages on the Washington Conference of 1922 and it)’ 
comparison with the Versailles Conference are especially illu - 
minating. This is a mature book for those to read and ponde |) 
who are interested in international affairs and in peace. 1 


Smith College Hans Konr?) 
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On Ellis Island, Looking In 


IN THE SHADOW OF LIBERTY, by Edward Corsi. Macmillan. 321 oe 
Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. it 


1 
} 


HIS story of Ellis Island in these latter days with some 

reminiscences of its past history is one full of dramatic inter ' 
est. It gives an interesting picture of the various emotiona || 
waves that radiated from the Island since the War. We looky, 
back on that holier than thou attitude that would not permit 
America to be tainted by European sin. We see how the various" 
anti-radical movements that swept the country after the Wai)! 
were reflected in the attitude of the officials at Ellis Island). 
While their feelings were aroused the American people hac 
little mercy on any immigrant who was at all critical of the gov. 
ernment and the Constitution. qe 

Mr. Corsi’s experience as immigration commissioner at Ellis? F 
Island gave him a fine opportunity to observe the working off} 
immigration legislation and policies. He found a long estab~ ai 
lished tradition of rigidity in the enforcement of immigration | i; 
legislation. His sympathies naturally went out to the immigrant. A 
As a boy he had come through these same gates with his par- 
ents, his brothers and sisters. Then he had been brought up in: 
the traditions of American social work. He made the best of | 
the limited authority that Washington delegated to a commis-‘ 
sioner at Ellis Island. 

American writers have told the story of immigration from 
the standpoint of a definite culture pattern. We need to know | | 
more about immigrants from the immigrants and their leaders. | 

here is a rich literature awaiting development in this field. >) 
It will be explored when the leaders of the new generations »/1 
find more time for the cultural arts. Wi 

Mr. Corsi’s book is significant in that it represents a pioneer 2) 
effort on the part of the leadership of an immigrant group that’ 5|1 
is becoming increasingly conscious of its place in American |\h 
life. It is to be hoped that the more humanitarian methods of |)} 
dealing with immigrants, which Mr. Corsi emphasizes through- }) 
out his book, may become part of a permanent American pol- }|¢ 
icy. However, we should not lull ourselves into a false security. | 
There is a danger that the emotional wave stirred up by cer- | 


| — a — J 


tain newspapers may again lead to ruthless deportation. 1 
Catholic University of America Joun O’Grapy {)) 
1M 
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Understanding Other Nations if 


THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE UNITED ’| 
STATES, edited by Edith E. Ware, Ph.D. Columbia University Press. 
503 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. j 

[N an increasingly frightened and nationalistic world, the 
agencies of international understanding are faced with an , 

ever-growing task in the attempt to lead us out of the fog of | 

national misunderstanding and prejudice. It is therefore of © 
particular importance at this time to take stock of the activities 

in this country which are at work on that task, and to examine , 

their setting in the political and intellectual life of the country, 

as well as their tendency and their direction. That is what this , 

volume, published for the American National Committee on 

Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations, attempts 

to do. 

The first part of the book concentrates on the instruments 
and agencies for international research in international relations 
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rather than on the subject-matter of the problems themselves, 
and becomes in effect a handbook of organizations in the field. 
The next sections are devoted to the disciplines of study and 
research, with particular emphasis on the subject-matter and 
organization of college courses in materials affecting interna- 
tional relations. Dr. Ware realizes to the full the ineffectual 
character and futility of much of the haphazard and disorgan- 
ized study of international relations in our colleges and also 
understands that this is but one facet of the problems ofi re- 
organization and reorientation of the disciplines of the social 
sciences. Her discussion of the work of elementary education 
in this field in the schools of the country is somewhat less 
penetrating and her conclusion that “a great proportion of the 
textbooks in common use hinder the development of interna- 
tional understanding” is stated with more scholarly caution 
than the demands of even such a volume as this necessitate. 

While Dr. Ware has collected much important and interest- 
ing material, she has often lacked in focus. The volume there- 
fore combines discussion of the way in which the growing 
attention to the interplay of national interests has affected edu- 
cation in its different phases, with material of a changing and 
ephemeral character such as belongs in a useful handbook. 
It would have been wiser, in the opinion of the reviewer, if 
the material had been divided and a handbook issued of or- 
ganizations and college courses in the field, and in another 
volume the promise of the first chapter on instruments of 
research in international relations had been fulfilled. There is 
need for further light on the interrelationships of the social 
sciences in their contribution towards the understanding and 
solution of the difficulties that arise as a consequence of the 
international system. Jane Perry CLark 
Barnard College 


The First Year of the New Deal 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Published for the International Labor Office by P. S. King & 
Son. Distributed through the World Peace Foundation. 401 pp. Price $2.75 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HE International Labor Office has provided us with an in- 

terim report upon the .progress of the New Deal, carried 
down to the late spring of 1934. Packed within the compass 
of 400 pages, we find rich treasure of essential materials; ana- 
lytical summaries of each piece of major legislation; draft 
sketches of the administrative mechanisms newly devised; an 
attempt to bind together the statistical past and present. Ex- 
haustively and judiciously, the authors of the report have 
brought together much of the raw stuff which is essential to 
the weaving of American economic and social history for the 
extraordinary period in question. Of critical analysis there is 
not much, except for the premise that the New Deal has been 
inspired by a’ twofold objective: experimentation and _ social 
values. But to set forth so much of the basic data without which 
no critical analysis would be possible, is an achievement in 
itself. By undertaking the task, and bringing it to a successful 
issue, the ILO has earned the gratitude of all students who feel 
overwhelmed by the rising torrents of statutory enactments, 
executive orders, and administrative fats. 

Animated as much by diplomatic scruple, we must suppose, 
as by objective caution, “the present report does not essay 
any judgment upon the ultimate efficacy or otherwise of the 
measures taken”; this upon the theory that “it is impossible to 
arrive at even provisional conclusion . . . until a longer period 
has been allowed for their working out.” Thus, we are left, not 
with positive evaluations but with a series of unanswered ques- 
tions: “Can government agencies be entrusted with a greatly 
increased measure of control over the economic mechanism? 
Can organizations of sectional interests be induced to give due 
weight to the general interest? Can a system of economic plan- 
ning, involving monetary management and the redistribution of 
income as between different sections of the community, nor- 
mally rely upon private enterprise (Continued on page 312) 


A practical common-sense guide 
on the 
methods, purposes, techniques 
of interviewing in social work 


“Interviewing is the tool par excellence of the social worker. It is the 
most constantly used of all social work techniques. The facility with 
which interviewing is carried on often means the difference between 
good and bad social work.” 


Fortunately interviewing has proved to be a communicable 
technique. And here is the first comprehensive analysis of interviewing 
from the sociological aspect and a detailed description of the newer 
and better methods of interviewing, presented as a practical guide for 
the social worker. 


INTERVIEWING 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


A Sociological Analysis 


By PAULINE V. YOUNG, PH. D., University of Southern 

California. With an Introduction by JoANNA C. Cotcorp, Russell 

Sage Foundation. McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology. 
416 pages, 6 x 9, $3.00. 


7 reasons why this book will help you: 


1. The book is a step-by-step manual on the newer and better methods 
and techniques of interviewing for social workers. It gives prac- 
tical suggestions on such everyday problems as: 


Gathering Clues 

Proper Introduction 

Pace of Interview 

Gaining Rapport 
Face-saving 

Creative Listening 

Meeting Objections 

Dealing with Inconsistencies 


2. It includes 24 verbatim interviews to show actual field procedure. 


3. It gives attention to special types of interviewing situation,—such 
as those presented by the immigrant, the negro, the new poor. 


4, It offers particularly helpful suggestions concerning emergency re- 
lief, social therapy and personality problems in interviewing. 


5. More than half the book is devoted to treatment aspects in social 
work. 


6. The book examines interviewing in its sociological, 


_ Ox. psychological 
and psychiatric aspects. 


7. It treats interviewing as the major tool of the social worker, 
analyzing its purpose, showing its significance, describing best 
methods and proved techniques. 


Examine this book 10 days without obligation. 


i 
SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL L COUPON | 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Young’s Interviewing in Social Work for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 10 days I*will send $3.00, plus a few cents for postage or | 
return book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


ASity amd Staten sce. «stds as ee setaat al, © erative etecaeta eer or ged vet acecayersv< Thorn J 
UATE Oi oan Ae te STIRS Se an SERIA erate ne ine pues eeanaams nen" Seen: Area 
Namerotatnstitution . sictersis sis cerscaeayels/oLorets Gialie to! sjcsotesye\ cio ays js aga eetea ene SG-6-35 | 

(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) | 
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For Your Summer Reading 


ROAD TO WAR 


AMERICA, 1914-1917 
By WALTER MILLIs 


“An enthralling book . . . almost miraculously good... . It 
combines comedy with tragedy, as life does; it seems to 
have come out of Lytton Strachey by Henry Adams.”— 
Lewis Gannett. Illustrated, $3.00 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 


1920-1930 
By CAROLINE F. WARE 


“A study comparable to the Lynd’s classic ‘Middletown.’ ... 
The book is full of sharp flashlights on metropolitan life.”— 
New York Herald Tribune. $4.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


PERSONALITY 
AND THE FAMILY 


By HORNELL HART, Aartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, and ELLA B. HART 


(Eanes a fundamental and illuminating 
conception of personalities and their 
interactions, and shows how members of a 
family can transform negative forces that 
may be damaging and menacing stimuli 
Makes 
constructive approach to the 


into positive and constructive ones. 
a scientific, 
problems of sexual ethics and of family 
For 


normal schools, 


relationships. sociology courses in 


colleges, and theological 
schools. Social workers and counselors will 


find it definitely helpful in their work. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 


Dallas London 


(Continued from page 311) and the profit motive to sustais+ 
business activity?” These questions, we are informed, canno| 
be answered by a yes or no; instead we must wait to find ou» 
“by experience what degree of success can be attained and whay| 
methods appear to give the best results.” 

Inevitably, the report contains a number of findings upoi) 
which not all students of the New Deal will be of one mind) 
Is it altogether certain that overproduction was the real cru}: 
of the American agricultural problem in general prior to 1933” z| 
Is it the agricultural program alone which is inconsistent wit!) 
what the authors term “the expansionist philosophy of the Neves: 
Deal in its other aspects?” There is good reason to doubt the 
statistical wisdom of measuring the quantitative effects of thy) 
codes upon employment, payrolls and production by comparing) 
March 1933 (six months before the codes became effective i 
with March 1934 (the peak of a boomlet induced by fear 0. 
strikes to come.) And the careful reader will be puzzled by the 
assertion that, taken as a whole, the codes have resulted ir) 
raising wages and shortening hours, followed, a few pagex| 
later, by the assertion that, at the Code Authority Conference 
of March 1934, “employers and workers alike were agreed im 
emphasizing one point: that the labor provisions of the codes 
were not satisfactorily enforced.” But these are details; and it is 
easy to forgive in the profusion of the forest the warping oif 
some few of its trees. ArTHUR WUBINE) 
Brookings Institution 
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The Race Question 


RACE RELATIONS, by Willis D. Weatherford and Charles S. Tohnsomgl | 


D. C. Heath & Co. 555 pp. Price $3.20 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Bee primarily for college courses in the study of the | 


American race problem, but useful also for the lay reader” 
we have this recent study of all its important aspects, historica: 


and sociological, written from a factual or at least non-contro’ | 


versial point of view. There is a desirable objectivity and ari 


indisputable competence of information on the most controver- | 


sial of American subjects; and that is a net gain. However, ii! 
one looks for prophecy or forecast as to probable developments 


or even suggestions of remedial character, one must look harcl4— 


indeed, and may not find such things even between the lines), 
The obvious intention of the authors is. to avoid the contro# 
versial field and to undo negative conditioning on the Negre 
question by what we might call “factual cautery”. There is 2) 
suggestion of a mild gradualism in the concluding chapters 
written by Mr. Johnson on The Changing Attitude of the 
Negro and Can There Be a Separate Negro Culture. Mr. 
Weatherford comes out for a mild assertion of the orthodox 
Southern inter-racial platform—no very startling or new inter- 
pretation for these days. Thus the book would seem to be a 


good and useful primer on the subject, which it is the irony of > 


our present state of education to find needful for students of 
collegiate maturity and the intelligent lay adult. This but. 
measures the handicap we still face in the conversion of the 
thinking American public to sanity, maturity and courageous 
realism on the American race question. Axatn Locke 
Howard University 


Not the Old Adam 


THE HOUSE OF ADAM SMITH, by Eli Ginzberg. Columbia University 
Press. 265 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
N Mr. Ginzberg’s interpretation, Adam Smith appears as an) 
early antagonist of the power and motives of business, ances-— 
tor to those who now interpret economic life as a conflict of © 
submerged classes against the capitalists. 
Mr. Ginzberg’s method is to select details from the Wealth 
of Nations and to combine these with material drawn from a 
wide survey of eighteenth century pamphlet literature. Extracts 


from the pamphlets give background to those from Smith, and |. 


by inference become parts of Smith’s own observations. As an_ 


exposition of Smith’s ideas this pro- (Continued on page 314) | 
: s ~ 
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PAMPHLETS 


Current 


TRADE UNION PAMPHLETS 


Your and Your Union—5¢ 
Structure and Function of the I. L. G. W. U.—i¢ 
How to Conduct a Union Meeting—5¢ 
(New Republic described these as ‘‘models’’) 
Outlines on Unemployment Insurance, Fascist Words and Fascist 
Deeds, the Thirty-hour Week (mimeographed)—10¢ each 
All for One, a play, mimeographed—5d¢ 
In Union There Is Strength, a play, mimeographed—5¢ 
The Story of the ILGWU (32 pp.)—5¢ 
The Women’s Garment Workers, By Louis Levine (640 pp.)—T75¢ 
from 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
3 West 16th Street New York City 


We have material on all phases of the 


PEACE MOVEMENT 


Send for Publications List 
National Council for Prevention of War 
532 Seventeenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


68 Post St. 612 Stock Exch. Bldg. 134 Chestnut St. 411 Kraft Bldg. 
@an Franclseo, Cal. Portland, Oreg. Springfield, Mass. Des Moines, fa. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN through its Sections promotes programs on 
Peace, Social Legislation, Social Service and Adult Jewish 
Education throughout the United States and Canada. It 
invites inquiries concerning these programs. The first 
pamphlet in a series on Contemporary Jewish Affairs 
may be obtained at its headquarters, 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., at 15 cents per copy. 


HANDBOOKS FOR WELFARE OFFICIALS 


No. 45. Welfare, Relief and Recovery Legislation, 1933-34 25¢ 
No. 39. Bibliography of Unemployment Relief Documents 35¢ 
No. 42. Units of Government in the United States 
No. 46. Shelter Care of the Local Homeless Man. 


Send for Complete List, “Your Business of Government’ 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
850 East 58th Street Chicago, IIl. 


National Council of Parent Education 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City 


The Field of Parent Education. A Survey from the View- 
point of Research, by Helen L. Witmer, Ph.D. 75¢, 81 pp. 


Three Family Narratives for Use in Parent Education 
Groups: With a Discussion of the Problems of Study-Group 
Leadership, by George K. Pratt, M.D. 75¢, 75 pp. 


SOCIAL SERVICE YEAR BOOK, CHICAGO, 1934 


COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES OF CHICAGO 
203 No. Wabash Avenue » Chicago, IIl. 


announces its third consecutive annual summary, 
in facts and figures, of social work in Chicago, 
for publication about May 15, 1935. 


Price, 1-11 copies . . - « 50¢ each. 


Additional mailing charge, 1-11 copies, 5¢ each; 12 or more copies, 15¢. 


- 60¢ each; 12 or more copies . 


PERIODICALS 


Practical 


_ White Collars and Ph D’s! 


What is your position in capitalist society? What is your 
relation to a changing social order? Where do you stand in 
the class struggle? What will be your function in a society 
based on production for use and not for profit? 


The L. I. D. will hold its summer Conference June 21, 22, 
23 on this subject. 

Research is now under way on the economic position of 
each professional group. A pamphlet will be prepared after 
the conference. Join in this significant research work by send- 
ing information on your own group or your job to 


a 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
112 East 19th Street New York City 


THE FAMILY 


THE CASE WORKER’S ESSENTIAL 
PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL 


$1.50 a Year 


130 East 22nd Street New York, N. Y. 


*An Introduction to Social Investigation and 


Practice Through Study of Case Analysis” 
by Instructors in Birmingham, Ala., Training Program. 
Vol. I—Application and First Investigation. 
Vol. Il—Study and Treatment of Under Care Cases. 
Lecture Principles and Case Studies suitable for training groups, 
staff discussions, and evening seminars. 


Price: $1.00 for both volumes. 


Order from: A. R. CARO 
P. O. Box 1415 Birmingham, Ala. 


THE SOCIAL WORKER’S DATA SERVICE 


a monthly loose-leaf service including digests 
of significant periodical and news literature, 
statistics, and laws, and a complete biblio- 
graphy of books, periodical literature, and re- 
ports relating to social work. By the year, $4.25. 


THE BUSINESS BIBLIOGRAPHY, Box 1169 
Washington, D. C. 


Pamphlets, bibliographies and 


WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION 


discussion outlines prepared 


and distributed at cost by 


The Affiliated Schools for Workers, Inc. 


302 East 35th Street New York City 
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PAMPHLETS 
PERIODICALS 


Current 


Practical 


SEX EDUCATION-—Facts and Attitudes 


Nine contributions on the presentday approach to sex edu- 
cation. Addressed chiefly to parents, but also to all in 
search of knowledge and an understanding of their own 
sex attitudes. Discussions on Parents and Sex Education, 
Concerning Masturbation, Sex in Adolescence, etc. 


CHIED STUDY ASSOCIATION 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICA IN THE DEPRESSION 


Supplement to How America Lives 
Price 10¢ 
by DR. HARRY W. LAIDLER 
An invaluable handbook of facts on wages, living 
standards, distribution of income in America since 1929. 
Both pamphlets 15¢ 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


PROHIBITING POVERTY 


by PrestonrA Mann MartTIn 


The Ultimate Solution 


Farrar & Rinehart, New York. Cloth $1.00, Paper 50c. 


Now Published— 
PUBLIC WELFARE ORGANIZATION 


By ArtHurR C, MILLSPAUGH 


Federal, state, and local agencies engaged in public 
welfare activities are described in this volume, with due atten- 
tion to their historical evolution and to the social and | 
economic conditions which influence their development. 


} 
| 
; 


The variety and clarity of the analyses given, the wide 
range of the discussion, and the stimulating suggestions 
made, give it lasting value to all who are searching for the 
means to make government a more effective instrument of 
social progress. 


700 Pages. Price, $3.50 


| THE NATIONAL RECOVERY 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Leverett S. LYON AND OTHERS 


This volume is the result of a study of the NRA which 
| the authors have been making since its inauguration. The | 
purpose of this study from its inception was to follow this 
great experiment objectively, to keep a record of its rapidly 
developing and swiftly changing form and activities, to 
appraise its significance as a governmental mechanism, and 
“to analyze as far as possible its economic effects. 


947 Pages. Price, $3.50 
Order from your bookseller or from 


THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
Washington, D. C. | 
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(Continued from page 312) cedure of reading into passa 
selected from his work more than he said in them is somew. 
less than fair. As a device for setting forth Mr. Ginz 
interpretation of eighteenth century England, it is conveni 
The tone of this interpretation (and supposedly the drift % 
Smith’s thought) is summarized by the chapter headin 
Merchants and Knaves, Farmers and Gentlemen, The Labori 
Poor, Big But Bad Business, The Costs of Evil, The Learng)| 
and the Pious, A Better World for All. =e 
Although the latter part of the book ostensibly deals =| 
the perversion of Smith’s ideas by his followers, it appears to / 
intended more as a contrast of the application of economy 
ideas to politics than as a serious summary of the developm 
of the classical economic tradition. Herbert Hoover, for e 
ple, “probably considers himself a lineal descendant of A 
Smith”. This inference establishes the basis for an examinati@h|z 
of the degree to which Hoover’s ideas would be palatable i 
Smith and for such conclusions as that Hoover “has no right 
borrow the concept of healthy competition from the Wealth ie 
Nations and apply it to his analysis of trusts”. ig 
Mr. Ginzberg’s book will be a corrective for those who mij): 
have missed Adam Smith’s emphasis upon social reform. IP 
would be a more useful corrective if it claimed less. > Sine 
Washington, D. C. Corwin D. Epwaniiidtt 


Women's Inferiority | 


WOMEN ON THEIR OWN, by Olga Knopf. Little, Brown. 306 pp. Pri 
$2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


EE author of this book, a former pupil of Dr. Alfred Adl 
adopts his psychological viewpoint. Every individual, s 
says, has inferiority feelings, but since we live in a man-maq@iix 
world girls and women have in addition “a special feeling @}/2 
inferiority over the fact that they belong to the female sexp |x 
and it is from this angle that she discusses the changing is 
tion of women, their attitude toward marriage, toward thes!) 
men and women friends, their fellow-workers and their i 


belief that they are the pme part of mankind” has give 
many of them an ayersion to their sexual role, a distrust 
their own abilities with a tendency to link their self-esteem 
some man—husband or employer—and driven others to ov 
compensate for inner insecurity by outward aggressiven 
Quoting many brief case histories, none of them patients an 
few definitely neurotic, she uses these to illustrate her point. 

To women who agree with its premise the book should 
welcome and helpful. Criticism will come from those who 
the human mind too complex to be interpreted so exclusiv 
in terms of only one of its manifestations. 

Dr. Knopf writes with admirable tolerance for the vagarie)! 
of human beings and with an abundance of that common sens\i:2 
by which she measures normality. The equality she covets fey 
women implies equal responsibility. She pleads for cooperation)! 
between the sexes, warns women that their continuing tren#)) 
into competitive fields will create antagonism and suggests, if! 
terms possibly intentionally vague, that more of them devoty! 
their energies to solving the problems of modern society. ~ 

Besides her major thesis Dr. Knopf hazards other statemen’ 
which she evidently regards as axiomatic. “The problems 
life . . . are only problems of society.” “There are no inbo 
psychological differences between men and women.” On th 
points too it may be questioned whether even psychologists 
unequivocally agreed. After all differences are not necessari 
inferiorities—or superiorities. They may be complement 
New York City Marcaret Norpretot, M.D? 


THE ILLUSION OF IMMORTALITY, by Corliss Lamont. Putnam. 29 | 
pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. ih 
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== 


A carEFUL, scholarly examination of all the known argument i 
in support of the doctrine of personal survival of death. 
author smashes the arguments, but does not succeed in estaby’ 
lishing his own argument that death is the end. It’s a philey’ 


;ophical stalemate. The best feature of the book is the abundant 
iad well-chosen quotations. 


NEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, SECOND EDI- 
TION. G. and C. Merriam. 3210 pp. Price, $20 to $35 (depending on bind- 
ing) postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Onty a Barnum could do justice to the statistics about this 


ook—its 207 special editors, the 1,600,000 citations on which 


t is based, its 600,000 entries, its introductory fifty pages on 
nglish pronunciation, its “more than 12,000 pictorial illustra- 


Bions, which include 24 magnificent new color plates,” the fact 


hat it contains “122,000 more words than any other dictionary.” 


‘Sut the “general reader” who turns in need to this latest monu- 


ent to fine old Noah Webster’s scholarship and vision needs 
o such bludgeoning to compel his interest and respect. He 
nds excellent type, lucid definition, apt example, pictures that 
pre an effective aid to understanding. And he is grateful for 
he decision of the editor-in-chief, William A. Neilson, and asso- 
iates: “The constituting of the vocabulary of the present vol- 
me has been a highly selective process in which the problem 
f discarding was second only to that of adding. .. . But when 
t came to a choice between a word used last by an obscure 
vriter of the sixteenth century and an essential term in avia- 
ion, it seemed clear that the greater usefulness was to be 
pbtained by explaining the latter.” 


THE CASE OF THE ROSS-LOOS CLINIC 


(Continued from page 304) 


ment the Group was finding most effective in its own practice, 
jand both men answered questions and passed around medical 
ppliances used as an adjunct to the treatment. After a brisk 
Hiscussion the doctors were off for afternoon office hours and 
alls. The next week another member would present some other 
aspect of their work. 
As I went about Los Angeles and other places in the state, 
both doctors and laymen often asked me if I had seen the 
Ross-Loos work and what I thought about it. The upshot of 
he questions usually was, “What sort of men are they?” The 
subject had a fascination even for doctors who obviously hoped 
o hear the worst. The particular kind of genius for organiza- 
ion and administration which the clinic’s development has 
exemplified is sufficiently rare in medical circles so that it was 
egarded askance; there was something more “professional,” 
their remarks implied, in doctors whose files were cluttered 
with unpaid bills. There was something a little dubious, they 
uggested, about men who had earned good incomes right 
through hard times, though I did not hear good fortune queried 
in the case of other outstanding surgeons and physicians who 
are practising as individuals. 
After talking with Dr. Ross and Dr. Loos and their col- 


leagues, I hadn’t the slightest doubt of the sincerity and warmth 


of their concern for their patients and their profession. After 
[ talked with their patients, that impression was redoubled. At 


the time of the study of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 


Care, the chairman of one subscribers’ committee had written 
that the clinic service “makes you feel like the approach of 
the old-time family doctor who always made one feel that you 


can shift the load to his shoulders the minute he came into 


sight.” It was this feeling, if anything intensified by the criti- 


#)cism to which the group has been subjected, that I met all along 


the line, from a university professor whose wife just had had 
\a “Ross-Loos baby” to a traffic cop, cap in hand, who had 
istopped to ask the doctor’s:advice about one of the boys who 
was in trouble. People drop in to discuss their worries as well 
as their aches and pains, just as they used to call on the family 


} doctor. One day recently a fireman’s wife had arrived for her 


treatment bearing a big piece of cake she just had taken out of 


} the oven; it looked like manna to an executive who had been 


itoo busy to get out to lunch. 


(Continued on page 316) 


They live on the street 
that God forgot 


Fitta Fits the cobblestones and the gloomy backyards. 

The Rotellas live in dirt—and it’s no easy task to move 
them nearer to godliness. More cleaning means more work— 
and that doesn’t interest Mrs. Rotella. 

A little strategy in such cases is often wise. The strategy 
of making it easier to achieve better conditions. And that’s 
where Fels-Naptha Soap can lend a hand. 

For Fels-Naptha gives extra help to get more washing and 
cleaning done—with less work. Fels-Naptha, you see, is two 
busy cleaners—good golden soap and plenty of naptha. Work- 
ing together, they loosen the grimiest dirt without hard 
rubbing—even in cool water. 

A word to you—You'll find that your own washes will 
have a grand new whiteness—if you use Fels-Naptha. ... 
It avoids “tattle-tale gray.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


CODE 


Choose 
The Boardwalk Hotel That Gives 


GREATEST VALUE 


THE Chelsea offers incomparable value! All the advantages of 
comfortable ocean-view bedrooms, wide verandahs overlook- 
ing boardwalk and sea, the most delicious of meals in a spacious 
dining room with full beach view, all for rates that are un- 
paralleled for quality. Choose the Chelsea, for its discriminating 
clientele. , 


fintel Chelsea 


BOARDWALK at MORRIS AVENUE 
ATLANTIC CITY OPEN ALL YEAR 
Joel Hillman J. Christian Myers 


COMPARE THESE 
VALUES 


3g .00 per person $} .00 per person 
up with meals up without meals 


SPECIAL WEEKLY OR SEASON RATES 
ON THE BOARDWALK 


Julian A. Hillman 


Full exposition of the influence of 
| li handedness in the mental life 
wT and sociology of individuals 


HANDEDNESS : Right and Left 


by IRA S. WILE, M.S., M.D. 


allt 
~~” 


“For educators, physicians, and all who are interested in behavior and 
welfare it is indispensable. This author makes his treatise a fascinating 
story. The index is excellent.”—Dr. William McAndrew in School 
and Society. 


Recommended by the ScieNtTIFIC Book CLuB 
$2.75 at your Bookseller, or from 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. Boston, Mass. 
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A GYROSCOPE 


for 
Economic Tempests 


M** comes to want that which he can see no reason 
for not having, observes a sociologist. Another 
confirms the observation, stating that a century ago 
man was urged to buy 200 articles, today 32,000. 

Whatever the number of his wants, or his ability to 
satisfy them, man is continually seeking a nice bal- 
ance between his desires and his pocketbook. The 
conflict is real, and sometimes violent. What he needs 
in this economic tempest is a stabilizer—a gyroscope 
to keep his domestic craft on even keel. Household 
Finance Corporation supplies him with a means of 
maintaining this balance. 

Household’s booklet “Money Management”’ gives 
extremely practical advice and concrete assistance in 
domestic budgeting—in scientific adjustment of out- 
go to income. The series of bulletins called “Better 
Buymanship”’ tells what the consumer should know 
to get his money’s worth out of a wide range of com- 
modities— foods, clothing, housewares, cosmetics. 
‘Thousands have grasped the opportunity offered by 
these services to pilot their financial affairs smoothly 
through rough seas. 

If you should like to receive copies of our literature, 
just check below the pieces in which you are inter- 


ested and mail today. 
Your beclov of Taemily tunaseces 


Burr Bracksurn, Director of Research 
Bernice Dopce, Home Economist 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


And Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Household Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries make cash 
loans to families through 171 branch offices in 114 leading cities 


Money ManaGEeMEnT For HovuseHo_ps—the family budget book with 
account sheets. + «+ «+ Marryinc on A SMALL IncomE—financial plans 
for the great adventure. + «+ » WHEN SHoutp a Famity Borrow. « « « 
A free sample copy of the “Better Buymanship”’ bulletin checked below. 


16 Bulletins for 40 cents 


. Poultry, Eggs, Fresh Fruits and . Kitchen Utensils 
Vegetables . Furs 


. Sheets and Pillow Cases, Blan- . Wool Clothing 
kets, Table Linen, Bath Towels 

. Canned Fruits and Vegetables 

. Shoes and Silk Stockings 

. Silk, Rayon and Other Syn- 
thetic Fibers 

. Meats (three more to follow during 1935) 


. Floor Covering 

. Dairy Products 

. Cosmetics 

. Gasoline, Oil and Tires 
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(Continued from page 315) 
Dr. Loos handles personally any criticism or comment thal) 
comes up through the subscribers’ committees. In an organiza’, 
tion of this kind a complaint is something to be considere¢) 
carefully and at once, even if obviously it arises only from th 
irritability or worry of sickness. Unfair treatment of a patien’| 
might mean not just the loss of his membership but resentmen 
among the whole group of his fellow-workers and perhaps th 
loss of hundreds of patients. No group of subscribers ever h 
discontinued its contract. The largest part of the increase ip 
membership has come not by the addition of new groups 4 
employes, but by increase in the number of subscribers i 
already-afhliated organizations, as people have told their fellow 
workers about their own experience with the service. Som 
subscribers have taken it upon themselves to round up all thei 
friends and to go out to preach the merits of the Ross-Lo 
clinic to other people. This is the sort of enthusiasm which an 
individual doctor would welcome, but with the sword 
“solicitation” hanging over the heads of the Medical Group, 1 
administrators have been obliged repeatedly to ask patients te 
refrain from efforts of this kind. 


en ugh anaes 


apes winter a committee of teachers who were consiiciaa 
the service, wrote to ask present subscribers about their expe= 
rience. I saw several of the replies, all emphasizing the patients» 
confidence in the friendliness and ability of the doctors as well 
as the economy of the service. One, for example, was from the 
chairman of the health committee of the Faculty Association of 
the University of California at Los Angeles which joined the) 
service in 1933 after extensive study of this and alternative 
arrangements. After a year’s experience, which had included @ 
major and a minor operation and a serious case of pneumonia 
among members of his own family, this writer concluded) 
. I am enthusiastic about the type of service from the point 

of view of one who has had occasion to use it and observe it if 
operation with a group of university people who are exacting: 
in their demands.” y) 
The study by members of the Faculty Association had com 
sidered the possibility of a contract between the faculty and the 
County Medical Association, under which subscribers would 
have a choice of any physician in the county society. It made the 
point that such an arrangement was a merely financial modifir 
cation of private practice. An agreement with a medical centef 
such as the Ross-Loos clinic on the other hand might provide 
not only economical service but a type of coordinated, organized) 
service not possible to the individual physician at any price 
That is what the Ross-Loos subscribers believe they have oby 
tained. Economy is important, for it means they can and do get) 
care when they need it; but uppermost in their letters and thei 
conversation is their conviction of the skill and kindliness o 
the doctors who have served them. 
To one brought up in a family of doctors there is somethin 
bruising, sometimes even shocking, in the tension and antago 
nism that change and hard times have developed between 
patients and doctors and doctors and doctors. Physicians whi 
would not consider it proper to make a public attack on @ 
colleague’s professional judgment do not hesitate to speak of 
write invidiously about the character of those whose economi 
views of professional relationships differ from their own. Tht 
strongest impression that I brought away from talks with mem® 
bers of the Ross-Loos Group and their patients was that her¢y 
was an atmosphere like that which I had known as a child 
Because of their trust as well as the tangible benefits that the 
service gives them, Ross-Loos patients feel strongly that the 
forthcoming verdict of the Judicial Council of the America 
Medical Association, whatever its nature, should carry with if? 
the public explanation which heretofore they have failed to gets 
They have shared in an outstanding demonstration that a group 
of doctors and of families can work together to their mutual) 
satisfaction. They want to know why there is a question of the 
right of these men to be members of the organized medical 
profession. 


( 


ED VeGZHONWAL DIRECTORY 


IGHOIOESTAND COLLEGES 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


Courses of Instruction 
Courses leading to the Master’s degree. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to experienced 
social workers. A special course in case work is offered by 
Miss Annette Garrett, Associate Director of the School. 


An advanced course of training in the supervision and teaching 
of social case work is to be conducted by Miss Bertha Capen 
Reynolds, Associate Director of the School, and _ staff. 
Graduates of schools of social work with two years’ case 
work experience are eligible for admission. The course con- 
sists of two summer sessions at Smith College and, in 
consultation with the School, a winter of supervision and 
teaching, during which the student may hold a paid position 
in a social agency. 


Seminars of two weeks on the following topics are open to a 
limited number of qualified persons: 


1. The application of mental hygiene to present-day 
problems in case work with families. Miss Grace 
Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. July 8 to 20. 


Social case work in a changing community, a dis- 
cussion of problems of case work as affected by 
economic conditions. Miss Florence Day and Dr. 
Elsie Gliick. July 22 to August 3. 


The application of mental hygiene to personnel 
problems of administration and supervision in 
public relief agencies. Dr. Frederick Allen and 
Miss Elizabeth McCord. August 5 to 17. 


The application of mental hygiene to problems in 
parent education. Dr. Frederick Allen and Dr. 
Muriel Brown. August 5 to 17. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR, COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton Massachusetts 


orthwestern University 


College of Liberal Arts 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology offers for 1935-1936 


Professional Training for Social Work: 
Group Work and Recreation 
Family Case Work 
Community Organization 
Summer Course June 24—August 17 


Write for further information and special bulletins 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 


BIRCH WATHEN SCHOOL 


Co-educational day school. Pre-schoo!: elementary: high school. 
Tel. Rwerside 9-0314 


149 WEST 93RD STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Che University of Chiragn 


School of Social Service Administration 


Summer Quarter, 1935 


First Term June 17-July 24 
Second Term July 25-Aug. 30 


Academic Year 1935-36 


Autumn Quarter begins October 2 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 30 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly for 
professional Social Workers. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Professional education in nursing for graduates of 
accredited colleges. Course leads to degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A limited number of scholarships available to 
students of high promise. 


Address 
The Dean, SCHOOL OF NURSING 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ue 


Reprints 
of articles in this and other issues of SURVEY 


Grapuic may be obtained by arrangement 
with the publishers. Prices on application. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
112 East 19th Street New York 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


University of Pennsylvania announces the affiliation with it of the Penn- 
sylvania School of Social Work. 


Beginning with the academic year 1935-36, the University will award the ' 
professional degree, Master of Social Work, to students who have successfully 
completed two years of graduate work in the School. A Doctorate may also 
be awarded to qualified graduates who complete additional requirements of an 


advanced curriculum. 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE TENTH SEMINAR IN MEXICO 
July 3rd to July 23rd 


The Seminar in Mexico consists of three weeks of lectures, round-table discussions, and field-trips. It provides a 
comprehensive introduction to the life and culture of our nearest Latin American neighbors, in cool and delightful 
surroundings. The Tenth Seminar will have the following leaders: 


Cuernavaca and Mexico City 


DIRECTOR—Hubert Herring MEXICAN ART—C. Adolph Glassgold, Whitney 
Museum of American Art, and Frances Toor, 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF MEXICO—Ramon Bditoriofieviericanwholeways 


Beteta, Mexican Economist, and Chester Lloyd 


Jones. University ct, Wisseze FORCES IN LATIN AMERICAN LIFE—Victor 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS—Edwin M. Bor- Raul Haya de la Torre, leader of the Aprista 
chard, Yale University movement in Peru, and Fernando Ortiz, leading 


Cuban lawyer and journalist 
MUSIC OF MEXICO—Carlos Chavez, Mexico’s out- 


standing composer FLORA OF MEXICO—Angel Roldan, University 
MEXICAN PEOPLE—Erna Fergusson, author of oe etes 

Fiesta in Mexico, and Arturo Torres-Rioseco, " 

University of California ARCHAEOLOGY OF MEXICO—Ellen Spinden and 


Herbert J. Spinden, Brooklyn Museum se 
LITERATURE OF MEXICO—Berta Gamboa de 
Camino, University of Mexico, and Elizabeth ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF MEXICO—Derwent 
Wallace, University of Chicago S. Whittlesey, Harvard University 


For all rates, schedules and application blanks, apply to 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 
| 287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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ean OF PRIVATE 
AND 
PUBLIC SOCIAL WORK 


requires a professionally trained 
personnel in both fields. 


IThe Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 


offers a graduate curriculum leading to 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, for the 
acquisition of the necessary knowledge 


and skills. 


For information about require- 
ments for admission, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, write to 


DR. M. J. KARPF, Director 


UATE 
i ms 


Th e >i For 
\ Graduate Jewish 
School Social Work 


71 West 47th Street, New York City 


Simmons College 
School of Social Work 


| Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work, Psychiatric 
Social Work, Family Welfare, 
Child Welfare, Community Work 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S 


Address: 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, poring, an intensive and varied 
experience through the case stu hon , leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college 
of approved standing is required for admission. A few scholar- 
ships available for students with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


THE New York SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


PORTER R. LEE, Director 


Curriculum for 1935—1936 


Training is offered in the following fields: 


Psychiatric Social Public Welfare 


Work 
Medical Social Work 
Child Welfare 


Community 
Organization 


Family Case Work 
Criminology 
Probation 


Social Research 
Placement ting ; 
a Visiting Teaching 
Institution 


Management Group Work 
For full-time students, a program of field work 
and courses is planned according to the 


student’s needs and desires. 


For part-time students, taking only one or two 
courses a quarter, a program of special corre- 


lated evening courses has been arranged. 


For catalogues giving details of the programs 
for full-time and part-time students, write the 
Registrar. 


Fall Quarter—October 1 - December 21 


Date of application—August 1 


= 


121 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET - 
NEW YORK CITY 


Your Own Agency 


This is’ the counseling and placement agence 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


\ 


“a 


WORKERS WANTED 


LIMITED NUMBER of Summer Residenceships 
available for men and women college stu- 
dents at Irene Kaufman Settlement, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COUPLE now employed as Superintendent and 
Matron in Orthodox Jewish Institution seek 
similar positions in Home for Aged or 
Orphanage. Available July 1. 7292 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER — Young 
man, college graduate, social work training, 
five years Jewish Centre experience, camp- 
ing director, supervisor of activities in home 
for boys, desires connection beginning Sep- 
tember in Jewish Centre, Settlement, 
Orphanage or other social agency. 17289 
SuRVEY. 


SINGLE MAN, fifteen years’ experience with 
dependent and problem boys. Have had ex- 
tensive training and experience with Scout- 
work, Camping. In present position five 
years. Desire change, good reason. 17286 
SURVEY. ; e 


EXECUTIVE—College trained man, eleven years’ 
experience in Jewish social service, special- 
izing in child care institution administration, 
desires change. Settlement, Community 
Center, Orphanage or other welfare organ- 


MAILING SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


VEE ind Vee 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd Street 


=r kk |S LT | 


New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Ine 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializin 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medi 
publicity, advertising and secretarial position 


SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


WE Place 
—Executives 
—Case Workers 
—Girls’ Club Workers 
—Hospital Social Workers 


ization. 7280 SuRVEy. 


Jewish Woman Case Worker, three years experi- 
ence, social service degree, desires position 


in an agency or institution. 7293 Survey. Special articles, 


Prompt _ scholarly 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 516 Fifth Avenue 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 

The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


TAXATION. A formula for sound taxation, 
promoting progress. $1.00 prepaid. Samuel F. 
Parker, 3401 8th Street, Riverside, Calif. 


ern beds. 


veniences. 


THE SOLDIER'S WAY, OR—THE OTHER 
(Continued from page 306) 


Goes on the inconspicuous battle against the illicit traffic 
in narcotics. The high spots of that battle in its formal 
progress are set forth with admirable clarity in a recent 
pamphlet of the Foreign Policy Association [International 
Administration of Narcotic Drugs, by Helen Howell Moor- 
head J, in collaboration with the Geneva Research Center. 
Mrs. Moorhead’s closing paragraph: 

The study of the methods and achievements of international 
cooperation through the League of Nations to suppress the 
abuse of narcotic drugs gives a sound basis for the assertion 
that subjects similar in scope, such as the private manufacture 
and trade in munitions, may profitably be studied in the light 
of the experience gained by international administration of the 
trade in narcotics. 

But such things and activities need something more. In 
this narcotic field especially is needed a vigilance on the 
outside, to investigate and agitate, beyond the scope and 
powers of the Permanent Central Board and the newly- 
created Supervisory Body; to prod the governments and 
officialdom generally, and blaze the way ahead. Many times 
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Literary Services 


theses, 
service; 


Autuor’s ResEarcH Bureau 


FOR RENT 


FIFTY ACRES woodland and meadow on lake. 
Fishing, boating, bathing. Seven room house, 
completely equipped, electricity, 
fireplace, telephone. Antique furniture, mod- 

$100 month.—Camp quarter mile 

from house, many charms, no modern con- 

$40 month. A. 

R. D. 2, Southbridge, Mass. 


—lInstitutional Managers 
—Physical Education Directors 
—Psychiatric Workers 
—Camp Directors 
—Settlement Workers 


speeches prepared. 
modest rates. 


Se (eres - 


New York City — Dietitians 
—Y. W. C. A. Workers 
ELIZABETH ARNOLD 


Collegiate Employment Service 
783 Union Trust Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


bathroom, 


W. Hitchcock, 


in these pages, from that point of view, I have paid tribu 
to A. E. Blanco and his Anti-Opium Information Bures 
at Geneva, to whose efforts (with all acknowledgment 
others) has been largely due the progress to this date. Thi 
bureau, financed originally by C. K. Crane of Pasadené 
Calif., and for two years after his death in 1932 by membé 
of his family, not to mention substantial contributions by 
Mr. Blanco himself, is now in financial peril. The expens 
of its upkeep is absurdly small; $3000 a year would guara 
tee its continuance. I should be glad personally to establi 
communication with Mr. Blanco for anyone desiring | 
contribute with rare directness to the warfare against th 
vast narcotic menace. Or, he can be addressed in person 
7 Rue J.-A. Gautier, Geneva. There are few men whot 
devotion and integrity I should so unreservedly guarante 
Such things as these make up, in any reasonable state ¢ 
affairs, the warp and woof of international cooperation. B , 
we are to be in the old anarchy, we would better put thi) jj; 
soldiers in charge, and train new ones for it. We are not || 
consider what would have been happening not a cent 
but twenty-five years ago. Troops would have been in thi | 
field, and the United States would have been talking fa 
ously about remaining neutral. 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 
AID and TRANSIENT SERVICE—1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. Stevens, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Direetor. Represents eo-operative efforts of 
member Soeieties in extending ehain of 
service points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Soeieties supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


eo CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


1810 Graybar Building, 

48rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 

INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Aetivities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, voeations, statistics, and meehanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenanee of x 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Exeeutive Direetor. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 180 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organiwation, 
Delinguency and Penology, Industrial Stud- 
ies, Library, Reereation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Sosial Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 

: sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 

practical and inexpensive form some of the 

most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Graduate Service 


HE NATIONAL COLLEGIAL SOCIETY—158 
North State St., Chieago, Ill.—Interested in 
placement and serviee in behalf of graduates 

of the recognized eolleges and universities. 
Publishes THESIS GUIDE, listing graduate 
theses. Copy 25. 


| ? 


Is your 

organization 
listed in 

| the Survey’s 

Directory of 

Social Agencies? 

If not— 

why notP 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 
TION—50 W. 50 Street, New York. Advises 
in organising soeial hygiene activities; aids 
health and medieal authorities in the cam- 
paign against syphilis and gonorrhea; com- 
bats prostitution and sex delinquency; pro- 
motes sex knowledge as important in individ- 
ual and family life and welfare. Membership 
dues $2, ineluding monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene ; Sosial Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, seeretary; 50 West 


50 Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, ehild guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 


Catalogue of 
“Mental Hy- 


work and other related topics. 
publications sent on request. 
giene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Assosiate 
Direstors ; Miss Regina E. Schneider, Secre- 
tary, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Studies 
scientifie advance in medieal and pedagogical 
knowledge and disseminates practical infor- 
mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, 
slides, films, leetures, sharts and co-operation 
in sight-saving projeets available on request. 
“Sight-Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a 
year. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street ; MARGARET 
SANGER, Direetor; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democrasy in industry through its 
pamphlet, researeh and lecture services and 
organisation of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
815 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAL 
WORK—Katherine Lenroot, President,. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The Confer- 
ence is an organization to discuss the princi- 
ples of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of soeial service agencies Each year 
it holds an annual meeting, publishes in per- 
manent form the Proceedings of the meeting, 
and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-sec- 
ond annual cenvention of the Conference will 
be held in Montreal, Canada, June 9-15. Pro- 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all members 
upon payment of a membership fee of $5 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- 
ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home missions boards of the United States 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises 
which they agree to carry cooperatively. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 
Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry. 
Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice 
L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. 
Organization of Jewish women interested in 
program of social betterment through ac- 
tivities in fields of religion, social service, 
education, social legislation. Conducts Bureau 
of International Service. Serves as clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout 
country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


| Hotel IRVING 


| Facing Beautiful Gramercy Park 
NEW YORK 
Two Blocks from Most Welfare Agencies 


@ Spacious rooms and suites—well furnished and well 
9} cared for—and delicious meals, temptingly served, make 
living at The IRVING the pleasure that living is meant 


] to be. 
| Reasonable Rates 


A KNOTT HOTEL 


PRINTED BY 
\CHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


26 GRAMERCY PARK SOUTH on 20th STREET 


ENJOY SUMMER 


IN THE CITY 


The friendliness of a club with hotel comforts .. . 
Large, airy, outside rooms; semi-private bath 
ming pool, terraced roofs, libraries, lounges 
dining room with river views—Breakfast 25c, dinner 50c 
up. No tipping. 


... Swim- 
... Breezy 


Special Summer Rates 

$6-$8 weekly 

Write for 

CHRISTODORA HOUSE CLUB RESIDENCE 

601 E. 9th St. (Tompkins Square). Tel. ALgonquin 4-8400 
mi HE 4G 4G 4 eee 


$1.25 daily 


Reservations by mail 


folder 


Oe insulin was discovered, practically 

the only hope for grown-up diabetics 
was to adhere to a rigid, almost starvation, 
diet. For children stricken with diabetes 
there was hardly any hope at all. 


Today, diabetics are permitted diets which 


would have been suicidal in pre-insulin days. . 


The majority of children protected by in- 
sulin are enabled to study and play and live 
like normal children. 


A healthy body makes its own insulin — 
the hormone supplied by the pancreas. Dia- 
betes results when there is a deficiency of 
insulin. When the disease is apparent, the 
proper amount of injected insulin supplies 
a substitute for this essential element. 


Injection of insulin is a simple matter. Most 
doctors show their patients, young and old, 
how to make the injections themselves. In- 
sulin now costs less than formerly and it 
can be had everywhere. There is no reason 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


Chain the Sword 


e em ‘ z 2 = 
(is if a. \ a ee. ee rr ere Rare | we eet 


inate x sea 2am a sing ‘ 7 


Do you recall the story of Damocles 
at the banquet, a sword over his 
head suspended by a single hair? 
Over the heads of men, women and 
children who have diabetes hangs a 
figurative sword — but it can be 
safely chained by the use of insulin. 


why those who need it should not enjoy its 
life-saving benefits. 


Though diabetes is neither infectious nor 
contagious, it frequently occurs in families 
predisposed to it, and is common among —— 
overweight, middle-aged persons. Those ine | 
clined to be fat, particularly if ah q 
related to a diabetic, should be es- 
pecially careful of their diet. 


In its early stages, diabetes causes 
little or no physical discomfort, but 
its presence can be detected by a 
doctor’s examination and laboratory 
tests. 
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FEEIE PEEEIEL EEE CECELER 


The Metropolitan will be glad to 
send, without cost, the booklet 
“Diabetes” which tells how to guard 
against the disease, describes its 
signs and causes, and gives informa- 
tion about diet. Address Booklet 
Department 6-S-35. 


EI-ECELEIECELEREE! 
FICE EEEICEEEI Ere! 
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